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Travels in Greece and Turkey; being the Second Part of Excursions 


in the Mediterranean. By Major Sir Grenvitte Tempce, Bart. 
2 Vols. 


Already have these two most interesting volumes excited much atten. 
tion among all classes of readers ; for, whilst they are very valuable to 
the learned, and those who delight in classical reminiscences, they are 
extremely entertaining to the general reader, being written in that elegant 
and unpedantic style that would enhance the value of a work even of in- 
different materials. Sir Grenville seems to us to be an almost universal 
scholar, and the many languages with which he is acquainted, make him, 
perhaps, the fittest person of the present day to record the existing state 
and to chronicle what remains of the antiquities of the classic regions 
which he has lately visited, and to which he appears to be so much at- 
tached. He sailed on the excursion that occupies these two elegant 
volumes from Naples, on the Lith February, 1834, in the Gossamer cutter 
yatch, belonging to Mr. Eyre Coote, and coasted along until he arrived 
at Nauplia, the temporary capital of the new kingdom of Greece. We 
have no limits in which to notice the many valuable observations that the 
baronet made on the way ; but we must remark that his portrait of the 

oung King Otho can be but little flattering to the self-love of any man. 
The whole set-out of his court seems a beggarly concern ; and there can 
be no doubt but that these Greeks have got just such a king as they de- 
serve, and we are very glad that they appear fully sensible of the fact. 
All the remarks of the author upon this parvenu kingdom should be at- 
tentively perused by every one who wishes to have any knowledge of the 
present state of European rey It is certain, as yet, that Grecian in- 
dependence has been more fatal to those who clamoured so long and so 
loudly for it, than Turkish domination, even when it was most arbitrary. 
Leaving this distracted country, the yatch proceeded to Constantinople, 
and the author gives us a picture at once vivid and correct of that won- 
derful pivot, upon which the fate of the world has so often turned. The 
description, and a great deal of the history of Maita, is also curious, and 
affords many new lights on its ancient inhabitants and its antiquities. A 
complete and compendious history of Malta, from the pen of Sir Gren- 
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ville Temple, would be an European benefit, for he has already shown 
us, in his brief notice of that place, that he can open up many new 
sources of information, and correct many popular errors connected with 
the subject. The visit to Troy, though it has shown us no new lights 
upon that most famous of all battle plains, will be read with interest ; 
and we are quite of the opinion of the author, as regards the rank bar- 
barism in which these far-famed heroes of Greece were plunged, or 
rather, from which they had never emerged. Notwithstanding old 
Homer's glorious verses, it was a cowardly attack under an hypocritical 
pretence. When narrowly and impartially examined, it will be found 
that the Greek character has always, and we are sorry to say, still is, a 
disgusting one ; and, consequently, those who have cab pes but a little 
better than bad, have been always, among them, looked up to as prodi- 
gies and heroes. But we turn from this wily and treacherous race to 
the contemplation of a much nobler, yet too little understood, picture of 
the honest and self-respecting Turk. Owing to the influence of his per- 
sonal character, and his intimacy with Sir Robert Gordon, the English 
ambassador, Sir Grenville had singular and unusual opportunities of 
remarking upon the court of Constantinople, and even the personal cha- 
racter of the Sultan himself. He seems to have been pleased with all 
things, and delighted by some. He was present at reviews, visits of 
ceremony, and withal, at balls, and parties in the country, and thus had 
ample scope for observing the Moslem character ; and he finds it to be 
rather above than below the standard of that of the generality of the 
European nations. Even in their false religion, the author finds, though 
disbelieving its dogmas, much to commend in the sincerity with which 
they worship. The following extract is a description of a visit to the 
Mosque of Suleymanieth. 


“* As Lady Temple accompanied me on my visit to it, and we were both dressed 
in our usual costume, I deemed it prudent to choose an hour when I thought that 
we should meet the smallest number of the faithful at their prayers ;—for in one 
respect the Mussulmen, and toa certain degree, the Catholics, differ greatly from us, 
inasmuch as that though both have regularly appointed hours for public worship, 
yet their temples are open at all hours, and any one may enter them whenever he 
feels disposed to offer up his prayers to the Almighty, without waiting to be sum- 
moned once a-week by the ringing of bells, and parading for the purpose like a 
troop of soldiers. In the one case, devotion is a voluntary act,—in the other, it is 
but too generally a mere compliance with custom. 

* T also sent a message to one of the priests, stating how thankful I should feel if 
he would show me the different beauties of the edifice. Accordingly, at the ap- 
pointed hour we met him at the entrance, left, of course, our boots and shoes at the 
door, (which, by-the-bye, could not be done in a Christian country, at least if the 
owners should entertain the wish of seeing them again,) and passing through a 
beautiful gate, entered the holy fane, and certainly never was I struck with more 
serious and devotional feelings. The building is of vast extent, lofty and wide—no 
glaring and dazzling ornaments like those in Catholic churches meet the eye, nor is 
it offended by Smithfield-pens, for to nothing else can | compare the pews which 
decorate our churches at home; the whole space is open, and the marble floor is 
covered with the soft carpets of Persia, over which, slowly and silently, the pious 
Moslem bends his way to some favourite corner. A number of small windows, fitted 
with coloured glass, admit asober and mellow light, and give, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression, a religious air to the interior, preventing the mind from being distracted or 
diverted by the glitter of ornaments and decorations. . . . + + + | 

« The dome is very handsome and bold, and rests on four enormous piers, be- 
sides four Egyptian columns of red granite, sixty feet high, each of one single 
block, and brought from Kabira as a present, by Karinjeh Capudan. It is covered 
with bronze, and is flanked by two half-domes. From the dome are suspended a 
vast number of small glass lamps of different colours, which reach to about six or 
seven feet from the floor ; they are said by Muhammedan writers to have been ori- 
ginally twenty-two thousand in number. 

‘« Long inscriptions in the beautiful intricacies of the elegant Soolssi and Gutafi 
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characters, generally in gold relief, on a /apis lasuli coloured ground, adorn different 
parts of the walls. The grand altar, which fronts the principal entrance, is ex- 
tremely simple; above it is a window of coloured glass. — on each side two 
gigantic wax candles, measuring no less than fifteen feet in height and five in cir- 
cumference, and said to weigh twenty cantars. On the left of the altar, or mibrab, 
is the minber, an elevated pulpit, with a narrow and steep flight of marble steps 
leading toit, Inother parts of the mosque are three oblong-square galleries, or 
mahfils, resting on a number of little neil columns, inlaid with rich mosaic work, 
like those seen at Salerno, and Ravella, and in other parts of the Neapolitan terri- 
tories, and which are called Saracenic. One of these galleries belong to the sultan, 
and is surrounded by gilt latticee-work—another is of some scarce wood inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, 

** In front of the principal entrance is an open court, with a beautiful fountain in 
the centre, and a covered cloister, or gallery, running round it; this gallery has 
twenty-seven little domes, and is supported by twenty-four beautiful columns of 
verd’ antico, porphyry, granite, and marble, whose pedestals are of bronze.” 


Certainly, there is nothing in all this that is worse than what we are in 
the habit of seeing in the heartless pageantries of Catholic churches, 
where, too often, the worship of the true God is turned into a pretence 
for splendid idolatry. 

We have gleaned also a curious fact from these volumes, that is, that 
our sartorial brethren are troubled more than the rest of mankind with an 
excess of mind, for fools never go mad—ez. gra. 


“ According to a work published in 1827, on insanity, by order of the French 
government, it appears that no less than seven hundred and fifty-five tailors were 
confined in Paris in the Salpétriére alone, and that, on an average, there are two 
hundred and eighty-five mad tailors in every thousand, Many medical men have 
attributed this great proportion to the sedentary position adopted by this class of 
persons ; and it would be curious to ascertain, whether the Turks and other eastern 
nations, who sit in the same attitude during the greater part of the day, are, more 
than other people, subject to this dreadful affliction; though, considering the case 
in another point of view, they ought undoubtedly to be exempt from it, as they 
always keep their heads shaved.” 


This ought to give rise to much serious reflection, for surely, to save the 
wits of so useful and respectable a body of men, according to the baro- 
net’s suggestion, it would not be too much to hope for an act of parlia- 
ment that would compel the sniders to the tonsorial operation. I am 
sure the barbers will join us in the recommendation. 

W hoever reads about Constantinople, the seraglio, and the grand Turk, 
always expects to find something said about the slave market. We give 
the author's account of it, in his own words. 


“ The slave-market, (Asir khan,) established by Beiram Pasha, vizeer of Murad 
1V.* Itis situated near the burnt column, The locale has nothing very remarkable 
about it, being an open space surrounded by small buildings, with covered galleries 
in front; in the centre are some similar buildings; the black men, women, and 
children, and some of the commoner white ones, are seated either in the galleries 
or in the open air, in different groups, forming the property of their respective 
owners. 

“« Judging from the sounds of laughter, and from the broad grins displaying beau- 
tiful rows of pearl-white teeth, these slaves, whom it is so much the custom to pity, 
appeared very contented and happy, or rather, seemed looking forward with cer- 
tainty to their being so when purchased—for there is not the slightest doubt that, 
generally speaking, the slaves in Turkey are as happy and contented as any other 
class of the community: they are well fed, clothed, treated, and educated, by their 
masters, and in their old age are not abandoned.t The women, if pretty, or pos- 
sessed of the art of pleasing, lead a luxurious and voluptuous life, whilst to the men 


* The penjek, or duty on captives, is paid here. 

+ My observations on the happy state of slaves are made only in reference to those 
in the Turkish dominions ;—as to what their condition is under Christian lords, let 
the negroes of the Brazils, the United States, and the West Indies, speak. 
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the highest offices of the state are open—witness the present serasker, the Ca- 
pudan Pasha about to marry the Sultan’s daughter, Mustafa Efendi, the chief 
secretary, ¢ tanti altri, 3 

**It may here be remarked, that one of the most remarkable features in the Turk- 
ish character is the natural dignity they all possess, which qualifies them to bear 
with such graceful ease the high offices so often and so suddenly conferred on mem- 
bers of the very lowest classes. A man to-day is a vizier or a pasha, who but the 
day before was a porter or a boatman ; and yet atter watching bim closely, you feel 
inclined to believe, from his manners and bearing, that during the whole of his life 
he has held the highest rank in society, and not only so, but that bis family have 
done so for successive generations before him. 

“ The fair flowers of Georgia, of Circassia, and of Greece, being of much greater 
value than the rest, and being reserved for the Sultan or his pashas, are not exposed 
to the vulgar gaze, but are kept within doors.—The Turks, for some time after the 
conclusion of the peace, were in great alarm lest (the Russians being in possession 
of the ports of the Black Sea, from which these lovely objects are exported,) the 
trade should cease. The love of gold was, however, stronger than religious prin- 
ciple, and the Christian Russians have already sent several cargoes of these pre- 
cious wares to the bazaars of Stambool.” 


Thus, in Turkey, even the slave is happy. We have room neither for 
more extracts, or for remarks upon them. These volumes must find their 
way into the hands of all who read, whether for instruction or amuse- 
ment ; and we trust that their pages will turn some portion of the tide of 
those who annually migrate to the continent for a season, into the bay 
of the Golden Horn, and the high places of Istamboul. They will find 
there, not only novelty, but courtesy ; and, instead of the impositions 
practised upon the traveller in the cities of France, Italy, and Sicily, they 
will meet with the most scrupulous honesty, and the most frank fair-dealing. 
The Turks have their prejudices, but they are fast wearing away, and 
nothing would sooner tend to obliterate them entirely, than intercourse 
with English visitants. ‘These Osmanlies are a race worth knowing, for 
when known, they must be respected. In every point of view they are 
our natural allies—and, as such, we should strengthen them with our 
friendship, and honour them with our esteem. The Greek will never 

rove a barrier to the Russian mania of territorial aggrandisement ; in 
act, their country, at any moment, may become a point d’appui for Rus- 
sian armies moving southward. We should endeavour to consolidate 
the Turkish empire, protect, at all hazards, its interests, and foster its 
trade. It is not impossible, that shortly the empires of the European 
and Asiatic world may be once more struggled for and decided in the en- 
virons of Constantinople. It is a serious thing to contemplate, and that 
reminds us that this is no place to enter into it. We suthie our notice 
of this excellent work, by the conclusion of the work itself. 


** Receipt for making Coffee. 

“ As coffee is as delicious a beverage in the Turkish dominions as it is detestable 
in all Frank countries, (which is proved by the inhabitants of the latter being 
obliged to mix it up with cream and sugar, in order to conceal its imperfections,) 1 
have thought that a few words on the Oriental mode of making it might be found 
useful. The proper selection of the bean forms, of course, the basis of the system ; 
and yet, perhaps, not so much so, as might at first be imagined ; for I have drunk 
excellent coffee made by Turks from inferior West India berries, and, on the other 
hand, have attempted in England to swallow an unpleasing decoction made from the 
very élite of Mokah beans. These ought to be small, of an even size and colour, 
and free from blemishes. 

“ The selection being made, the berries are scattered on a large metal dish with- 
out a cover, and placed over a fourneau ; the coffee must be constantly moved about, 
as well as the dish itself, and the beans must not be in so great a number as to form 
in any part a double layer; by not attending to this part of the process, they will 
repose too long in the same position, the dish will be unevenly heated in different 
parts, and some of the berries will not come in contact with the metal; the natural 
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consequence of this is, that in many instances they will be over, and in others under 
roasted, and thereby destroy the flavour of the whole, One of the greatest faults 
with the Franks is over-roasting. If a fault cannot be avoided, let it proceed from 
the opposite cause. The reason why coffee should be placed in an open dish is self- 
evident,—the abominable iron cylinders, in which, throughout the rest of Europe, 
the berries are confined, become in a short time so beated interiorly that both the 
aroma and the essence af the coffee, in the form of a rich oil, is destroyed and 
dried up; this evil is avoided in the open dish, for the pressure of the atmospheric 
air represses the escape of these essential parts, and the bean is left moist and 
glossy with its own extract. Ihave seen cylinders in France formed with holes to 
allow some of the heat to escape ; but this method, though apparently plausible in 
theory, is valueless in practice. No greater quantity of coffee should be roasted 
than is sufficient for each day’s consumption, 

** You now proceed to reduce the berries into powder, and this is not done by 
meuns of a mill, but by pounding them in a mortar, for the simple reason, that no 
mill can grind them suffieently fine, and, consequently, the boiling water is unable 
to extract their full flavour and substance. When well pounded it should be passed 
through the finest sieve, and all that does not go through should be again placed in 
the mortar till the whole be reduced to an impalpable powder. 

‘* The beverage itself is now made by placing in a tn pot the required ety 
of the power—and | would here observe, that each cup had better be made sepa- 
rately ; on the powder is poured boiling water in the ratio of one-seventh more than 
the quantity of the beverage wanted, It must never be again permitted to boil, but 
should be allowed to simmer; the pot is then withdrawn, and having been tapped 
once or twice against the hearth, is again replaced before the fire: this is to be re- 
peated five or six times, 

‘ Coffee, if properly made, should be covered with foam or beads, when poured 
into the finjan, or cup. bee 90. tA 

‘Instead of using plain water, a decoction of coffee is found preferable, In 
Turkish cafés the residue or deposit of every coffee-pot is thrown into a small caul- 
dron containing hot water, and on a person asking for acup of coffee the water is 
taken from this cauldron, 

“ By strictly adhering to these few and simple rules, there can be no doubt but that 
good coffee ought to be made, You should, of course, drink the beverage as bot as 
possible, and never, as Pope says, 


««« Over cold coffee trifle with the spoon,’” 


The Cavaliers of Virginia, or, the Recluse of Jamestown: an Histo- 
rical Romance. 3 Vols. 


A very good work and deserving notice. The plot is well-conceived, 
and embraces many stirring and grand incidents. The time of action is 
laid precisely at that period when the accession of the second Charles of 
England gave the Cavalier party in that country and her colonies the great 
supremacy which, in general, they used so insolently. The story briefly 
runs thus :—A Brian O'Reilly, with a little boy on his back, that he had 
just saved with himself from shipwreck, finds protection for both in the 
mansion of a Mr. Fairfax, (a strange name for a cavalier ;) and this boy 

roves to be the hero of the story. He is brought up with Virginia, the 
amend and daughter of the benefactor. When Nathaniel Bacon, the 
least heroic of names, comes to man’s estate, he finds himself in love 
with his foster-sister. Bacon, though he wishes to go the whole hog 
with the lady, is no beggar, private and very ample remittances having 
been, from time to time, forwarded to Mr. Fairfax, for the expenses of his 
education, and, finally, for the purchase for him of one of the best plan- 
tations in the province. Now, in the vicinity of these good folks, there 
resides one of a character not altogether so unexceptionable but much 
more romantic ; one vast gigantic regicide recluse, Colonel Whalley, the 
actual husband of Mrs. Fairfax, the mother of Virginia, and, as he him- 
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self supposes, the father of Nat Bacon. This Whalley was long sup. 
posed to have been shot, as he deserved, and it was only till after this 
was supposed to be ascertained, that Mrs. Fairfax re-married. Now the 
then governor of Virginia was a peppery, hot-headed, addled-brained, 
ultra-cavalier, named Sir William Berkeley, with a iy chavo nephew, 
called Beverley, his heir and successor. Virginia is an heiress; and it is 
the arrogant governor's pleasure that she shall marry his heir. Bacon 
puts in his caveat. This is the state of affairs when the Roundheads rise, 
and endeavour to blow up the governor in his state-house. Bacon saves 
the town from destruction, and proves that he has other qualities besides 
that of “ sighing at his mistress's elbow,” to be entitled a hero. He gets 
dreadfully wounded for his pains, but thinks himself well rewarded, as it is 
the means of gaining the plighted faith of the lady. We cannot even name 
all the intervening and attendant incidents arising from this oe of af. 
fairs. The reader must suppose a duel, a mélée with the Indians, and the 
introduction of an Indian princess with a whampum belt and mocassins, all 
very effective, but which has but little to do with the course of the story, 
except in so far as it introduces an opportunity of getting the hero to the 
stake, and his body systematically planted all over with pine splinters, 
preparatory to a roast. But the historical and political events are the 
most extraordinary. For some reasons utterly unreasonable to everybody 
but the prejudiced old governor, he allows the Indian tribes to confederate 
and make head unmolested on the frontiers of his province. At length, 
they openly rise and ravage the country with all the ingenious ferocity of 
the Indian. The day before, Wyanokee, formerly the servant of Virginia, 
now the head of the tribe, had saved her Bacon from-roasting, by using 
the red woman’s privilege, of making him her husband, and the day after 
these espousals without consummation, we find the bridegroom, in spite 
of himself, proclaimed the general of the army of the colonists, to resist 
the Indian invasion and avenge its cruelties. We think that here the 
fiction and the fact are improbably blended. Though the act of the co- 
lonists was necessary to the safety of the state, indeed, to its very exist- 
ence, the old governor stigmatised it as a rebellion, calls in all the regular 
troops from the outposts on the extreme points of his government, in- 
tending to fall upon the delivering army in the rear whilst the Indian is 
in the front. Well, out he marches from the capital with this com- 
mendable intention, when the citizens whom he had left behind, 
thinking this a queer way to save the country, march out in the shape of 
another army, to do battle on the governor; so there are four armies 
going to fight each other in a line. In the meantime Bacon is too active. 

e annihilates the Indian army in his front, before the governor has time 
to attack himin the rear. The old man then falls back upon the army at 
his tail, not to fight with it, but to make all manner of treacherous con- 
cessions, among which is that of granting regular commissions to General 
Bacon and his officers. Once again in his capital, he attempts to tyran- 
nize as usual ; but the liberal party is too strong for him, and he removes, 
with the ships and the troops that are faithful to him, to the town of 
Acomac. In the meantime Bacon, having impolitically left his army to 
reach the capital the sooner, is taken in hhis passage by one of Sir Wil- 
liam’s cruisers, brought to Acomac, tried by a court-martial as a traitor, 
and sentenced to be hung. Of course, the reader will suppose that 
every now and then Virginia, the heroine, makes her appearance, just 
when it is the most heart-rending and distressing—at this hanging busi- 
ness, for example. However, the hero gets a day’s grace to prepare him- 
self for death, and next morning is found to have escaped from the 
cellar in which he was confined. The governor again returns to James- 
town, and through treachery again finds himself master of his capital. 
Bacon rejoins his army, they march upon the town, a memorable fight 
ensues, the loyalists are beaten, and the town consumed to ashes. Vir- 
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ginia, who always had accompanied the governor, now falls into the 
hands—arms we should have said—of the hero, and they get married, and 
all that. We have not recorded some of the most striking scenes, be- 
cause we would not too much forestall the interest with the reader. We 
conclude this notice by stating, that the characters are well supported to 
the end, and that the author has considerable powers of description. 
The plot is, all through, exceedingly well managed, and the dénouwement 
comes off admirably. The faults of the volumes are, a little proneness to 
exaggeration, and a dialogue generally too pompous ail elaborate. 
There is but one attempt at the humorous, and it is completely successful, 
that of the Irish adherent. We may promise all who should, through 
our recommendation, read this work, that they will find we give it upon 
good and substantial grounds. 





Private Education ; or, Observations on Governesses. By Mapame 
BEREAND Biorrey. 


After some preliminary observations, parts of which it would have been 
much better to have omitted, this lady proceeds to write page after page of 
very good sense, the drift of which is, that governesses should be good go- 
vernesses, and that parents also should be good parents, or the chances will 
be very great that the children that are born to the latter, and educated 
by the former, will, when they come out, as the saying is, be neither 
very amiable nor very accomplished ; all which, as Hamlet hath it, we 
most potently believe. But Madame Biofrey has gone farther; she has 
told us what are the essentials that should make a good governess; and 
when we had read them, we pronounced that there was no such thing in 
the world. If this book should meet the eye of the reader, let him at 
once turn to page 83, and begin reading the section, entitled “ Qualities 
of a Governess,’ and read on for some twenty pages, and he will be 
strongly reminded of the requisites that Mr. Shandy required in the tutor 
of his hopeful Tristram. When.a mother has contemplated this faultless 
monster of a governess, that madame has so naively created, she may 
well give up the task of seeking for her ; for while humanity is what it is, 
she cannot exist. The author would have better served this meritorious 
class that she has taken under her patronage, had she endeavoured to 
convince parents of the unreasonableness of their expectations in finding 
perfection for even two hundred guineas a year, and the august privilege 
of dining on Sundays with the master and mistress of the family ; which, 
it appears, is the ultimatum which this meritorious class have a right to 
expect. On this subject of remuneration, we will say a few words. It is 
the sacred duty of the mother herself, to form the heart, and train the dis- 
positions of her daughters. All the accomplishments and the acquirements 
may be bought of professors, without these persons having the least in- 
fluence upon the pupil, beyond what they are hired to produce. The 
parents’ duty, the culture of the soul, may also be bought, but, if she be 
so deficient in her sense of moral duty to consent to make the purchase, 
one half of her fortune would be too little for the lady who might take 
the deserted office. We would hear of no excuse of pleasure, or even 
what the lady-mother might term business. Her first duty is to her fa- 
mily. Ifshe abandon it, she cannot pay a price too high to her who 
would deprive her conduct of all its woful moral ee There is 
much good advice in this work, and the plan of elucidating the writer's 
views by the means of anecdotes, is laudable. The work should be read 
attentively by mothers, and most of the injunctions so plentifully heaped 
upon governesses taken to themselves. The most unworthy part of the 
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volume is a certain puff letter from a French drawing-master, which 
letter laudeth himself and manner of teaching, and libelleth the English. 
On a review of the whole work, we are confident that it will do much 
good. As a composition it is easy and elegant, and evinces throughout a 
very pure taste. 





The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, during his Administration in India. Edited by Montcomery 
Martin. Vol. II. 


In common with the periodical press, we hailed the appearance of the 
first volume of these despatches with that tribute of commendation due 
to their utility, and the able manner in which they were compiled by the 
editor. Perhaps this second volume which is now before the public, de- 
serves a still greater meed of praise. It certainly equals its predecessors 
in interest, and places many most important subjects in new and true 
lights.. Publications like these, are the best rudiments of history ; and 
had other governors and distinguished characters who wield the fates of 
mankind, but imitated the example of the noble and gallant marquis, his- 
tory would not now be that mass of contradictions, and hotch-potch of 
discrepancies, which we unfortunately find it. The volume before us con- 
tains the proceedings of the governor-general, which followed the reduc- 
tion of the Mysore, down to the Mahratta war. This involves some 
most important, and we may say, as it regards India, vital events— 
events too, that had an intimate connexion with what was passing nearer 
home, among which may be mentioned, the Egyptian expedition, by 
which the combined troops of England and of india co-operated in the 
Delta of the Nile for the expulsion of the French army from the east, and 
which was a memorable sequel to the declination of French influence at 
Hyderabad and in Mysore. There is no doubt but when the marquis, 
full of years and bonours, shall have terminated his mortal career of glory, 
that some splendid monument will be erected to him, either by his family 
or his country; but however pure the marble, or talented the plastic 
hand that shall model it, the most magnificent and imperishable monu- 
ment to him will be, the chronicle of his acts, as detailed in the volumes 
of his despatches. Whatever may be the shade of opinion of the rea- 
der, from the ultra Tory to the anarchy-fostering spirit of the revolu- 
tionist, that reader, if he be an Englishman, will pronounce that, “ this 
man deserved well of his country,” when he contemplates all that the 
marquis has done and suffered for its prosperity. 





The Pictorial Bible, being the Old and New Testaments, according to 
the authorized Versions. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood-cuts, 
&c. &c. To which are added, Original Notes, &c. &c. 


This popular work has advanced to its seventh number, and the fifth 
chapter of the Book of Judges. In all respects it sustains its excellence, 
and fully realizes the reputation that the first numbers gave rise to, The 
notes are eminently judicious, and the wood-cuts of the best that the art 
can produce. The shield of Achilles in the last page, will excite an ear- 
nest attention. We recommend this work. 
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Vandeleur, or Animal Magnetism. 3 Vols. 


We think extremely well of this work, and recommend it strongly to all 
those who delight in skilfully-wrought fiction. The heroive, Gertrude, is 
the only daughter of an English gentleman of great property; she is be- 
trothed to a fine manly character, a Major Vandeleur, and everything 
seems propitious to the match. Miss Evelyn (Gertrude) has an only 
brother, on whom is centered all her affections, almost even to the exclu- 
sion of other feelings. The brother is thrown from his horse, and, in 
consequence of the fall, becomes fatuous. This stops the approaching 
marriage, and on this accident hangs all the interest of the piece, and 
tee the opportunity of the villain of the novel, a Count d’Espoir, to 
wing his machinations into play. Even in his boyhood he has been 
thwarted in his plans of wickedness by the hero, Vandeleur. After a 
long and anxious attendance upon her bereaved brother, Gertrude’s 
health failing, she is compelled by her father and her relations to repair 
to Paris for change of air and scene. The count meets her, hears her 
story, and, impelled both by hate and love, determines to make her his own, 
The agent that he employs is “ Animal Magnetism.” There are some 
well got-up scenes in this part of the story, which work conviction upon 
the heroine. In consequence, she relies implicitly upon the count for the re- 
covery of her brother. In the meantime her betrothed, Vandeleur, ig by 
her banished for a certain number of months to Ireland; and it is under. 
stood that, at the expiration of this expatriation, whether her brother 
recover or not, she is to make him happy by marriage. The count, 
under various very plausible pretences, insists that all his operations for 
the recovery of her brother, shall be kept a profound secret ; thus he esta- 
blishes with her a clandestine intercourse. They both come to England, 
and a very few days after their arrival, the unbappy youth, with many sub- 
terfuges of the heroine, is wheeled out by her alone into the garden, and 
thence into a deserted arbour, where the counts meets her, and the mum- 
mery begins. The poor boy dies under it. Whilst the desolate sister is 
moaning over the beloved body that she believes she has been instru- 
mental in murdering, for the wily count made her the magnetiser, the 
father and the lover burst in. The count shoots the lover, and scares off 
the father with his other pistol; and the lady, now, amidst all this mi- 
sery, unconscious of her acts, flings herself into the arms of the rascal, 
who, expecting some dénouement of this description, bears her away to a 
carriage-and-four, the father believing with her consent. All this is very 
powerfully told. The lover, being reduced to the verge of the grave, is 
unable to trace out the ravisher ; but he is firm in his belief of the inno- 
cence of Gertrude. She undergoes, in the power of the count, unpa- 
ralleled persecutions, which are really harrowing to read, and, at length, 
consents to marry him. They go to America for some time, and thence 
to Moscow. In the meantime her father dies, and her lover wanders the 
earth in search of her; for her cousin, the next male heir, wishing for the 

roperty, accuses her of the murder of her brother, and reclamations 
rom the home-office in England are sent to all the foreign courts, that 
she.and her husband may be delivered to the English authorities for trial. 
Vandeleur has just so much the start of the official messengers, as to 
warn her of her danger: he does it rather inexpertly, and the count again 
shoots him, but not with so terrible an effect as before. Gertrude, amidst 
all these horrors, flies to the protection of the English ambassadress ; 
and she being formerly attached to Vandaleur, gives it, and gets her 
placed under the protection of the Empress of all the Russias. From 
this point the story ought to have been wound up rapidly; but, unfortu- 
satel, three volumes were required, and so the Emperor Alexander fafls 
in love with her, and the empress grows jealous, and all that sort of 
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thing; and then there is a long seclusion in the remotest parts of 
Switzerland, and a still longer departure from the rules of common 
sense in her treatment of her lover. However, after all, the count is 
polite enough to die, and a letter is found, which proves that Gertrude 
did not kill her brother; and so, at a very discreet age, the two lovers 
marry and are made happy. The greater part of the last volume is evidently 
a make-weight, consequently it is heavy enough. All the other parts of 
the work are delightful ; and, as the working out of this story requires 
many minor actors, we assure the reader that their characters are well 
and graphically drawn. We have been already longer in our remarks on 
this story than we intended: we conclude by saying, that it is really an 
acquisition to our imaginative literature, and that it deserves every 
success. 





The Church and Dissent, considered in their Practical Influence. By 
Epwarp OsLER, formerly one of the Surgeons to the Swansea In- 
firmary, and Surgeon to the Swansea House of Industry. 


This is a treatise that will be excessively unsavoury in the nostrils of 
the Dissenters, if they condescend to read it; but, generally speaking, 
in agder to understand these sort of questions in all their bearings, they 
never peruse any arguments or works excepting those that emanate from 
their own body—an excellent method to avoid confutation. Knowing 
this, we also know that Mr. Osler has written his work in vain; for the 
orthodox churchmen do not want it, and the sectarians will not have 
it. Though we are with the author heart and soul, yet we do not like 
the polemical tone of his work, nor the using of such strong language as 
*‘ the voluntary principle is rebellion against God; by teaching men to 
usurp his power, and resist those who govern by his delegated autho- 
rity.’ This can do no good, and is, in fact, the surest means of excit- 
ing that rebellion which the author so much deprecates. With a proper 
estimate of Mr. Osler’s real piety, and most evident good intentions, we 
are bound to say, that his work is more destined to exasperate and repel, 
than to conciliate and unite, and can be only pleasing to that ultra party 
which is so dangerous both in politics and religion—a party, no doubt, 
honest, zealous, and highly principled ; but too often to the interests that 
they espouse injurious, because they are indiscreet. 





The Inquisitor. 

This “ Inquisitor” is a very impudent fellow, but mightily pleasant 
and companionable withal. He talks about things at random, just as they 
present themselves to his imagination, without much apparent connexion 
each with the other. He commences by being acid vpon the popular 
literature of the day ; he speaks out boldly, gives us names and opinions 
at full length, and damns his contemporaries very discreetly ; all which 
we like extremely well. Thus, after he has hashed up the small fry of lite~ 
rature, and actually smothered them with his piquant sauce, we find him 
suddenly at Cadiz, lecturing the Spaniards upon the enormity of their 
bull-fights, and then sets about gravely to consider the robberies in 
Spain ; and as a sequel to this, gives us a treatise on the style and cha- 
racteristics of Dante, which proves him at least to be a good Italian 
scholar, and a sensible critic. However, we cannot follow him through 
all his well-told vagaries ; but briefly conclude by saying, that he has 
produced an amusing book ; and if properly studied, an instructive one 
also. 
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The Public and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. By Heinricn 


Hasg, Ph. D., Inspector of the Collection of Antiques and Medals 
at Dresden. Translated from the German. 


In their early studies, the regularly-educated youths of England are 
crammed ad nauseam with Greek and Roman literature, and Greek and 
Roman history ; and yet, after all this tedious, and too often painful and 
unsuccessful process, occupying several years, how few of them know 
what a private Greek or Roman lady or gentleman actually was, or how 
they comported themselves in their domestic circles. With a great deal 
of labour, assisted by profound erudition, the author of this work has 
supplied all the information that seemed to be wanting, to understand 
the Grecians familiarly. He has described their physical and social life, 
their manners, habits, and dress, their religion, their morals, and their 
festivals; in a word, he has made them again live before our eyes, and 
we know them better, perhaps, than if they were our next-door neigh- 
bours. We think that the reader will come to the conclusion, that, not- 
withstanding the brilliancy of many of their deeds, their great skill in 
statuary and architecture, and their wonderful oratory, they were, as a 
mass, but little better than barbarians, and by no means to be envied by 
the present inhabitants of any European kingdom. They seemed to have 
had luxuries enough, but few comforts, and lived more to display than to 
real enjoyment. Mr. Hase (which we hold to be a commendable practice) 
always gives the reader his authority: we shall, therefore, quote as a 
specimen of the work, an extract that, we are sure, ought to be pleasing 
to the ladies, an account of how the females of Greece dressed. 


‘‘ But we cannot quit the female territory without a glance at the dress and the 
ornaments by the aid of which its fair rulers hoped to please, The dress even of 
the mother of the gods, when she seeks to captivate Zeus, is very simple ; and we 
can only trace, in Homer, the beginnings of those cosmetics which the art of a 
later age multiplied to infinity. Around her freshly-bathed and spotless body, Heré 
throws a fine garment, which was fastened only at the breast (xara o7i}00s, ) with 
golden clasps (wepovéro.) The name of the garment (éayds) must be elucidated by 
mérAos, a8 in most cases it is only an adjective; and the verb écaro, like the Latin 
amicire, shows that we must by no means understand it to mean putting on clothes, 
in our sense of the word ; but merely throwing or wrapping the vestment around the 
body. The names which Homer employs for articles of female dress are so capri- 
ciously varied, that it is sometimes difficult to understand what he means. The sim- 
plicity of their form, which differed little from that of the men’s, rendered such 
mistakes of easy occurrence. The chiton, the most frequently-named female gar- 
ment, is generally understood to be the under-garment, reaching to the feet, which 
was worn next the skin, like the tunica of the later Romans. The more common 
expression, however, for this article of clothing was peplos, mémAos (later, wéwAoy, ) 
which, in Homer, signifies any covering whatever ; but, at the time when two body 
garments were worn, was used for the upper one. Hence, therefore, a complete 
dress, especially that of women, was called wérAo, in the plural, The chiton was 
the more convenient dress for the house. The peplos was the garment for state 
occasions and times of peace, and was consequently adorned with embroidery, the 
work of Sidonian women. The Trojan women wore it with deep falling hems, 
Agreeably with this distinction, Homer says, that Pallas threw off the upper gar- 
ment, the peplos, and put on (évdvew) the chiton, when she armed berself with the 
weapons given her by Zeus. ' 

« All these vestments, including also the papos of Calypso, were shawl-like dra- 
peries of woollen cloth, without any regular cut, and held together only by brooches 
or clasps (wopral, wepoval,) or by the girdle ({évn.) This Calypso binds round her, 
just above the hips ; whereas the magic zone of Venus (xeords) was worn close un- 
der the breast; according to Heyne, on the outside of the garment; according to 
Voss, next the skin (év xéAwg.) In the scene where Heré summons to her aid 
every art of the toilet, one of her ornaments is a veil (xpfdeuvov) radiant as sun- 
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beams, laid over the braids of hair which fell from the top of her head. According 
to several passages, which are best collated by Hr. von Kohler, we ought to con- 
sider this credemnon as a cloth which might either be drawn like a veil before the 
face, or folded together and twisted around the brow, not very unlike the simpler 
sort of turban of the eastern women. ‘The head-dress of the Trojan women was 
more complicated, though essentially the same as the credemnon, which was merely 
used to bind the hair together. 

‘* What Homer means by the ampyx (&umvt;) by the kekryphalon ; the plaited 
band of hair (wAexrh dvadéoun;) and what were the precise differences between 
these various head-dresses, we can only guess from the figures on vases and coins, 
The two latter were probably nets for the hair, or caps of the Phrygian form, 

“* Far-rings in the form of olives or of mulberries ( wopéevra from pdpoy;) armlets 
(€Askes) twisted around the arm like snakes; brooches or clasps (wépra:, wepdévai, ) 
which, according to Hesiod, were wrought like the handle of a shield, and were 
fastened with a double tube ; rosettes («dAvees,) which were probably stuck on the 
dress; necklaces or collars (8puo:;) and splendid sandals with very strong soles, 
which were an indispensable part of every dress worn on public or state occasions ; 
constitute the main ingredients of the state costume, which gave the last grace and 
dignity to an Homeric princess. An actual representation of this ‘full dress’ (to 
borrow an expression from the English world of fashion) may be seen in a figure 
copied from a vase in James Millingen’s Peintwres antiques et inédites de Vases Grecs, 
p- 41, which it will be interesting to compare with the description. 

** The occasions on which such a dress was worn were, the visits of female friends ; 
the festival of a god, which caused a suspension of the usual business ; or a banquet 


at which women were permitted to appear; as, for instance, the wedding feast of 
Menelaus,” 


Madame Carson should study the above ; for the classical may again 


be the fashion, and the Gallic genius of the modistes yield to the 
Hellenic. 


A Residence in France, with an Excursion up the Rhine, and a second 
Visit to Switzerland. By J. Fenimore Coorrr, Esq, author 
of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c. 


We always liked Mr. Cooper’s writings, of whatever kind, but we must 
say, that had he commenced his career as a producer of tours, it would 
have taken more than “ The Pilot,” and “ The Spy,” to place him in the 
high station that he now, and so deservedly, enjoys. As to the facts re- 
lated in these volumes, we have had them re-dished up to us a thousand 
times ; the manner in which they are recorded, and the reflections inci- 
dental upon them, are the only novelties ; but the manner is pleasing, and 
the reflections good. Many pages of the work are occupied with political 
disquisition, and we find the author’s views’ always temperate, patriotic, 
and well expressed. We have often had occasion to remark, that Ame- 
ricans in England are given to the affectation of decrying the institutions 
of their own free and great country, and expressing ultra-Tory and aris- 
tocratic opinions. Such conduct does them but little honour even in the 
eyes of those whose doctrines they appear for a moment to adopt. We 
find none of this in Mr. Cooper’s writings. We shall conclude our re- 
marks upon this work, that ought, and we think will, become popular, 
by quoting the author’s observations upon Prussian despotism, which will 
give at the same time a specimen of his style, and an “ inkling,” not “of 

is adventures,” but of his political bias. 


“ | have been amused of late, by tracing, in the publications at home, a great and 
growing admiration for the Prussian polity! There is something so absurd in an 
American’s extolling such a system, that it is scarcely possible to say where human 
vagaries are toend. The Prussian government is a despotism; a mode of ruling 
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that one would think the world understood pretty wel! by this time. It is true that 
the government is mildly administered, and lence all the mystifying that we hear 
and read about it, Prussia is a kingdom compounded of heterogenous parts ; the 
north is Protestant, the south Catholic; the nation has been overrun in our own 
times, and the empire dismembered. Ruled by a king of an amiable and paternal 
disposition, and one who has been chastened by severe misfortunes, circumstances 
have conspired to render his sway mild and useful. No one disputes, that the go- 
vernment which is controlled by a single will, when that will is pure, intelligent, 
and just, is the best possible. It is the government of the universe, which is per- 
fect harmony. But men witb pure intentions, and intelligent and just minds, are 
rare, and more rare among rulers, perhaps, than any other class of men. 
Even Frederick 11,, though intelligent enough, was a tyrant. He led his sub- 
jects to slaughter for his own aggrandizement. His father, Frederick William, 
used to compel tall men to marry tall women. The time for the latter description 
of tyranny may be past, but oppression bas many outlets, and the next king may 
discover some of them. In such a case his subjects would probably take refuge in 
a revolution and a constitution, demanding guarantees against this admirable system, 
and blow the new model-government to the winds! 

** Many of our people are like children who, having bawled till they get a toy, 
begin to cry to have it taken away from them. Fortunately the heart and strength 
of the nation, its rural population, is sound and practical, else we might prove our- 
selves to be insane as well as ridiculous,” 


a 


Violet; or, the Danseuse: a Portraiture of Human Passions and 
Characters. 2 Vols. 


This is a modern novel, and an accurate picture of the manners of the 
day. We are half angry with it on account of its startling fidelity, and 
inclined to blush, in perusing it, at the natural depravity of the human 
heart. It is a tale of seduction, and the moral is bitter. In these volumes 
the utter selfishness of the male character is strikingly-portrayed. We 
will give a slight sketch of the materials with which the story is worked 
up, and the reader may then form some notion of its force and tendency. 
Violet is the only daughter of a somewhat celebrated actress, and a first 
fiddle (we believe that is the term) at the opera. She is beautiful, almost 
beyond the beauty of women, and is both over and under educated. An 
old ballet-master, who has amassed property, takes a strong parental 
affection for her, and, as he conceives that the sublimity of the human 
character consists in dancing to perfection, she spends some nine or ten 
hours every day in acquiring his art. Violet is all nature, passion, and 
abandon. She has her contrast in an opera-dancer, Emily, who is almost 
as beautiful ; but selfish, calculating, and usée to the worldliness of the 
world. Violet's parents wished to marry her to a gentleman: Emily 
wishes to marry herself to one. Now this Emily was to have performed 
a Venus, as scantily clothed as the manager dared: she sprains her 
ancle, and Violet is almost forced to supply her place. All the world, 
that is, the world who frequent the pit and coulisses of the opera, fall in 
love with her; and all those who are young enough wish to make her 
their property, some by offering her marriage, some by begging her to 
accept of settlements. Now, a Mr. D'Arcy, who is a mixture of a ma- 
tured Don Juan and a Mephistopheles, sets about deliberately and sys- 
tematically to seduce her ;—this is, at once, the worst and the best part 
of the book ; in one sense, it may be said to teach seduction scientifically ; 
in the other, that it completely laws open and unmasks all the arts of man. 
Whilst Violet loves, her contrast, Emily, manceuvres ; one becomes the 
wretched victim and the suicide, the other, the respected and courted 
lady of fashion, and the reputed virtuous matron ; whilst to the reader, 
who is, of course, let behind the scenes, Violet is an angel of purity com- 
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pared with her more prosperous contrast. There is much pathos in the 
narrative, and the pages actually teem with sagacious reflection. Viewed 
in its proper light, these volumes are a satire upon our social vices and 
our social hypocrisies. 





A Selection of Games of Chess, actually Played in London by the late 
Alexander M‘Donnel, Esq., the best English Player, with his Con- 
temporaries ; including the whole of the Games Played by Mons. 
de la Bourdonnais and Mr. M‘Donnel; with an Appendix, con- 
taining Three Games Played by Mons. de Chapelles and Mr. Lewis, 
in 1821. Selected and arranged by W1LL1AM GREENWOOD WALKER, 
Hon. Secretary to the Westminster Chess Club. 


When we read this title we were struck with consternation at the word 
“ Jate,” for it was but a few short months ago that we ourselves con- 
tended with Mr. M‘Donnel, certainly with more profit than success. 
Alas! it is no odds now what odds he gave us then, for death, too truly, 
makes all things even. However, we cannot—it would be injustice to 
refrain from bearing our testimony to the gentlemanly deportment, the 
urbane manners, and the high intellect of this first of English chess 
players. The evenness of his nature was singular ;—he had neither the 
proud reserve of success, nor the moroseness of disappointment. He 
could not but be conscious of his superiority, but he wore it with the 
most unpretending air of good-humour that we ever beheld. He was 
very unlike many of his contemporaries, greedy of the paltry gain of the 
stakes, fearful to play with a competitor of approximating excellence, or 
sullen and taciturn in his manners. We are sorry to say that the be- 
setting sin of some, a few, of the principal chess-players, was a want of 
suavity in the general tone of their manners, to those beneath them in 
skill supercilious, of their equals jealous, of those above them envious. 
But none of this could M‘Donnel be, for he was, in the most lofty sense 
of the word, a gentleman. But to the work before us. The chess-play- 
ing world are much indebted to Mr. Walker for putting these very excel- 
lent games upon record. In them the observer will see all the variations 
of the most scientific plans,—the long calculation, the sudden surprise, 
the well-concealed iibeb. Many of the games are exquisite, both as 
to the skill of the attack and the defence ; and we conceive nothing more 
likely to improve a student of chess, than sitting down quietly and play- 
ing them over on the board, con amore, as they are set down in the work. 
Really, we recommend this volume to general acceptation. 





James’s Naval History of Great Britain. To be continued in fifty 
Weekly Numbers. Edited by Captain Cuamiger, R.N., Author of 
‘“ Ben Brace,” “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 


If this work be well done, it will be a great national benefit ; and that 
it will be well done, we require no better assurance than that the gallant 
and literary captain has taken upon himself the responsibility of its edi- 
torship. Having passed some of the best years of our life in the navy, 
we have always felt drawn towards that noble service with something 
partaking of the feelings of filial affection, and our interest in all naval 
matters is consequently great. As we have yet received but the first 
number of this publication, and which number is merely an introductory 
one, we shall forbear to say more than that it promises one day to be the 
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text book of our naval history. We hear that Captain Brenton is also 
engaged upon a similar work, of which we cannot speak at all, not 
having even received the preliminary number. We know that the rivalry 
between the two captains will be a generous one, and only act as a sti- 
mulative to produce works worthy of the British public. 


The Dublin Penny Journal. Conducted by Puitie Dixon Harpy, 
= Author of the “ Northern Tourist,” “ Picture of Dub- 
in,” &c. 


A penny thing now, in literature, must not always be so lightly re- 
garded as a penny whistle; for, as the immensity of circulation brings 
in an equal degree of pence, the transition, at least, in the mind of a 
financier, is easy to shillings and pounds. We have, therefore, with due 
respect, received the volume of this penny, yet truly sterling affair, for 
1835—6 ; and we are bound to state, that it contains a mass of infor- 
mation, instruction, and amusement, not surpassed in any other equal 
number of pages. It also abounds in originality. We recommend all 
playwrights and concocters of novels to procure for themselves a copy : 
they will find in it excellent materials, as yet unused, to work upon; and 
we trust, they will be ingenuous enough to confess the debt. For occa- 
sional and desultory reading, we do not know a better volume. It does 
honour to the cherishing care of the talented editor. 





Christian Theology : by Joun Goopwin, A.M. Selected and syste- 
matically arranged; with a Life of the Author. By Samvue. 
Dunn. 


It may be truly said of this good man, in the language of the quotation 
in the title-page, ‘ He had a clear head, a fluent tongue, a a 
spirit, and a marvellous faculty in descanting on Scripture.” ‘The wor 
before us is, to the true Christian, eminently consolatory. He will see 
in it, if he will but regulate his conduct by the divine instructions of the 
scriptures, under what a pleasant governance we live, even as regards this 
life of trials, to say alee of the happy assurances in the iuneiies. 
The short biography attached to this volume is well written, but it 
hardly satisfies curiosity, and the natural desire that we have to know 
more of such aman. This book should be seen on the shelves of every 
library belonging to a serious and pious person. 





Tales of a Rambler. Illustrated by H. C. SELLons. 


There is a great charm about the narrative of this elegantly-got-u 
volume, which, we must say, en passant, is very pleasingly illustrated. 
It contains eight tales, each unlike the other in subject, but all having a 
strong family likeness in the manner in which they are treated, but as this 
cast of features is a truly handsome and interesting one, it would be foll 
to complain of it. We shall give our preference to none of these, bu 
content ourselves with enumerating the various titles, which, of them- 
selves, form a very tempting list. e shall say nothing of the two pieces 
called the “ Introduction ” and the “ Conclusion.” First of all we have 
“‘The Mansion House,” English thoroughly, and good—then “ The Trai- 
tor’s Hill, a Legend of Highgate ;” think of that, Master Cockney—“ The 
Painter of Antwerp, a tale of the Arts.” We think we have seen this de- 
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corating one of the Annuals, thougli we do not speak with certainty. 
** Marian Glanville, a tale of the Plague,” is one of those harrowing re- 
citals that make us fear, yet fond to read. But we must pause, for in jus- 
tice to other works, we really have not time to go through the list. ‘This 
volume ought to become a favourite, and we think we are no false pro- 
phets, when we say we consign it to its own assured success. 





The Penny Wedding. By Joun Grant, formerly Proprietor and 
Editor of the “ Elgin Courier.” 


This is a very pleasant sketch of a remarkable feature of the Arcadian 
times of Scotland, a feature that Mr. Grant has done well to preserve. 
This process of wedding is illustrated by six plates, to name which will 

ive a good idea of the work. The “ Feet Washing,” the “ Meeting the 
Pirst oot,” the “ Bride’s Welcome Home,” the ‘‘ Wedding Dinner,” the 
“‘Shamit Keel,” and lastly, the most important of the ceremonials, the 
‘‘ Throwing of the Stocking.” For a description of all this, with its 
amusing details, we must refer the reader to the work. The engravings 
express the actions sought to be represented exceedingly well, though, as 

ieces of art, they are not superior productions, and are very stiff. We 
ite found Dire’, amusement in this work, and can therefore conscien- 
tiously recommend it to our friends. 





Observations on the principal Medical Institutions, and Practice of 
France, Italy, and Germany, with Notices of the Universities, and 
Cases from Hospital Practice; to which is added an Appendix on 


Animal Magnetism, and Homeopathy. By Epwin Ler, Member 
of the College of Surgeons, &c. 


This is, to all classes, an interesting work, to the members of the me- 
dical profession we should think a necessary one. A perusal of it will 
convince every Englishman, that, in no country in the world, is the heal- 
ing art in all its branches so well understood, or the proportion of cures 
to death, so satisfactory as in his own. At the same time, whilst we en- 
joy this consolatory reflection, we must not disregard the few improve- 
ments that we might import from abroad into our own practice. The 
book is amusing, as to the mere statistical information that it conveys, 
and affords sufficient indices of the degree of civilization of the various 


_ places, by means of the state of their public medical establishments. The 


appendix we have before read in a sepdrate publication, and we say that 
it ought to be the death blow to the infamous quackery on these two 
ridiculous subjects. Altogether, this volume is a public service, and we 


hope that the author will find his reward in the ample remuneration of an 
extensive sale of his work. 


The Retired Lieutenant, and the Battle of Loncarty. By Joun Lake, 
author of “ The Golden Glove,” a Comedy, &c. &c. 2 Vols. 


As these two volumes of verse are not destined to make much noise in 
the world, we may be excused for saying no more upon them, than that, 
as far as the reputation of their author is concerned, it would have been 
much better had he let them remain in manuscript, or, if urged by the 
fervid desire of publishing, he must print the story of the “ Retired Lieu- 
tenant,” that it would have been better, nay, even well in prose. The 


3 cae of Loncarty” is nothing more than a complete defeat of its 
author. 
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Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


Arnaldo, Gaddo, and other Unacknowledged Poems, by Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries. Collected by Epwarp Vo.r1.—Unacknow- 
ledged poems by Lord Byron! Unacknowledged they will remain by 
every one who reads them. This is a volume of imitations, rather good 
ones, but in real merit wofully short of the imitated. There is the dress 
of the various authors, sometimes even the gait. 

A Few Remarks on our Foreign Policy. Second edition, with additions. 
—This is an excellent defence of the right of might. A more pugnacious 
treatise we never remember to have seen. The author loves his coun- 
try, and we love him for the length he would go in serving it. 

Serious Thoughts generated by Perusing Lord Brougham’s Discourse of 
Natural Theology, with a few Broad Hints on Education and Politics. 
By a Student in Realities—A pamphlet that three-fourths of the world 
will denounce as detestable in doctrine, as it is brilliant in the employ- 
ment of misdirected talent. 

Family Devotions, from the Book of Common Prayer ; with Prayers at 
the Communion, from Bishop Beveridge-—A good companion, either at 
home or abroad. 

The Church Review and Scottish Ecclesiastical Magazine—We have 
received several consecutive numbers of this publication, which, upon 
looking into, we find admirably adapted to the purposes for which they 
are designed, and not a little interesting to readers on this side of the 
Tweed. 

History of Banking in Ireland. By James Ginpart, general manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank.—A very important work to the 
commercial classes, and which should not only be read, but studied by 
the monied interest. 

Report upon the Existing System of Public Medical Relief in Ireland, 
addressed to his Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into the condition of 
the poor in Ireland. By the late Sir Davin Barry, M.D., F.R.S., Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, &c. ; and J. R. Currie, M.D., Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland in the district Lunatic Asylums.—Like all things 
connected with Ireland, this important pamphlet discloses a dreadful sys- 
tem of methodized malversation. We trust that speedy and efficient re- 
medies will be applied. We believe that now there is the will, that 
the means also will be found to alleviate, if we cannot remove, the many 
grievances of Ireland. 

Slavery. By Wu1am E. Cuannine, (from the Boston U.S.) Second 
Edition, revised by the Author.—A little tract, written in the true Chris- 
tian spirit, and with the logical acuteness of the philosopher. It is doubly 
amiable, coming from the pen of an American, in many states of whose 
country this horrible discrepancy to a free people exists. 

Elements of Political Economy, intended for Young Persons.—And very 
well intended too. 

First Report of the Western Australian Association.—This small tract 
of twenty-four pages contains matter of great national importance. 
We admire the temperate and fair spirit in which the report is got up. 
It is plain there is not the least desire to mislead, and equally plain that 
this colony is under that gradual transition to prosperity, which is at once 
the surest and safest. 

The Book of the New Moral World ; containing the Rational System of 
Society, founded on Demonstrative Facts, developing the Constitution of 
the Laws of Human Nature and Society. By Rosent Owen.— Mr. Owen 
is not, as he thinks, in the advance of his time ; but altogether beside it, 
and himself. 

Oct. 1836.—voL. XVII.—NO. LXVI. H 
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Prize List Public Examination Day of the Edinburgh Academy. July 
1836.—We can only say that the poems and other exercises richly deserve 
the prizes that have been awarded to them. 

The Memoirs, Private and Political, of Daniel O'Connell, Fsq., M.P., 
from the year 1776 to the Close of the present Session of Parliament, com. 
piled from Official Documents. By Roper Hutsu, F.R.S., &c. &c.—Let 
us see some more of this before we pronounce an opinion. 

Remarks on the present State of Agriculture ; in a Letter addressed to 
his Constituents. By Cuarves Suaw Lerever, Esq., M.P., Chairman of 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the State of Agriculture. 
Session 1836.—The most valuable pamphlet that we have yet read on the 
subject. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Popular Songs of the Germans, with Explanatory Notes, by W. Klauer-Klattowsky. 
i2mo, 5s. . 

Newman’s Parochial Sermons. Second edition. Vol. II. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Sale’s Koran. New edition. 2 vols. 8vo 4s. 

Melvill’s Sermons at Cambridge. Third edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Grant’s Penny Wedding. 4to. 7 plates, 5s.; proofs, 7s. 6d. 

Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish Dictionary. pearl, 8s. 

Soane’s Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Buildings in Norfolk, Xc. New edition. 
fol. 42s. 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish. Vol. III. 18mo. 5s. 

Gros’ Elements of French Conversation. Fighth edition. 1t2mo. Qs. 6d. 

Schloss Hainfeld, by Captain B. Hall. Second edition. 10s. 6d. 

Biographical Questions to Pinnock’s History of England, 18mo. 1s. 

Draper's Book for the Lord’s Day. S2mo. 2s. 

The Mother's Question Book. New edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, by Dr. ‘Todd and others. Vol. | 
Bvo, 40s, 

Robert Owen’s Book of the New Moral World. 8vo. 5s. 

Jackson’s New Check Journal. Fifth edition, 6s. 

Gumersall’s Discount Tables. (24 to 5 percent.) Fourth edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Burnett's Views of Cintra, fol. prints, 30s. ; proofs, 40s. 

Scott’s Force of Truth, with notes, by the Rev. J. Scott. 12mo. 3s. 6d.; 18mo. 
ls. Gd. 

Jowett's Father’s Memorial. S8Svo. 1s. 6d. 

Woolrych’s Highway Act. Second edition. 12mo,. 5s. 

Johnson on Tropical Climates. Fifth edition. 18s.; ditto, on Indigestion. Ninth 
edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Longinus on the Sublime in Writing, translated, with Notes, by W.T. Spurdens. 
8vo. 15s., or 4to. 25s. . ‘ 

The Promising God a Performing God ; a Sermon, by the Rev. R. Erskine. 32mo. 
Is. 

Selections from the Phrenological Journal, edited by R. Cox. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

The Act for the Commutation of Tithes, by J. T. Schomberg. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Adventures during a Journey Overt: and to India, by way of Egypt, Syria, &c., by 
Major Skinner. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 

The Works of R. Bentley, D.D., Edited by the Rev. A. Dyce, Vols, I. and II. 
Bvo. 24s. 

Essays, Letters, and Papers, of the late Rev. T. Charles, Edited by the Rev. E. 
Morgan. i2mo., 7s. 

Lectures on the Eucharist, by Dr. N. Wiseman, vol. I. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Theology for youth; a C atechism for C hristianity, by John Campbell. 12mo. 1s, 6. 

Gospel Recreations for Sabbath EF venings, by R. Mimpriss, in a case. 10s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tragedians, by the Rev. J. R. Major. 8vo. 
7s. Od. 
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The Old World and the New ; a Journal made on a Tour in Europe, by the Rev. O. 
Dewey. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. , 3) 

Phe Practice of the Petty Sessions, by John Stone, Jun. 12mo. 8s. | 

The Professional Practice of Architecture, by J. Noble. 8vo. 10s. Ged. 

Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Ventilating, Warming, Ac., 
with Notes, by W.S. Inman, 8vo. 7s. 

Partington’s Account of the Steam Engine. Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

A Residence in France, with an Excursion up the Rhine, by J. F. Cooper. @ vols. 
vst Svo. Vis. 

Rev. Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy, with 57 
Plates. 2% vols. 8vo. 11. 14s. 7 

Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life. 11th edition, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Bacon’s Essays, edited by B. Montague. iYmo, 3s. 

fhe Literary Remains of 8S. T. Coleridge, by H. M.Coleridge. 2 vols. 8vo, @1s. 

Malthus’s Political Economy. 2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 

Collections, Historical, Genealogical, and Topographical, for Bedfordshire, 114 
Plates, by T. Fisher. 4to. 10. 

Harmoniere’s French and English Dictionary. New edition, oblong, 8s. 

Observations on some of the more important Diseases of Women, by Dr. J. Blun- 
dell. Edited by Dr. T. Castle. Svo. 12s, , 

The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, edited by Dr. Todd, Vol. I. royal 
Svo. 2. 

‘The Doctrine of Particular Providence Illustrated and Defended, by G. Pilkington. 
i2mo, 3s. , 

Augustine's Confessions Abridged, by the Rev. FE. Dickersteth. Smo, 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the S¢d Psalm, by C. HL. Bingham, B.A. 12mo. 5s. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, by John F. South. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

Tracts on Hydraulics, edited by T. Tredgold, 2nd edition, roval 8vo. 12s, 

Guy’s Hospital Reports. Vol. 1. 1856. 8vo. 1%s. Gd. With 29 Plates, ii 

Johnsen on Indigestion. 4th edition, Svo. Gs. Gd. 

Johnson on Tropical Climates. Sth edition, Svo. 18s, 

First Report of the Western Australian Association, 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. i 


lhe publication of the * Prince or Cantnxo’s Memoins”? 1s unavoidably delayed 
in order to give time for completing the several editions ; the work wall certainly 
appear on the 10th instant. 

Mr. James’s new work, “ Tne Desuttory Man,” has just been issued, 


“Tue Boox or Geos,” for 18357, is nearly completed. The numerous engravings 





—- 


in this beautiful volume will, we, understand, in the forthcoming series, be par- 
ticularly interesting, ‘The publication of this volume will complete the design, that 
of presenting a centenary of specimeus from the works of the most celebrated British 
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poets, painters, and engravers. . . 
Lhe tak nted author ot Kandom Recolle ti0ns of the at uses of Lords und Com- : 
mons, has in the press a new work, which is to exhibit the mighty mass of activity Tt 
and enterprize presented by the first city in the world: itis to be entith d, * Tue hi 
Great Merrorotis,” ig 
Mr. H. L. Bulwer has nearly ready, a new work on the “ Present Stave or tur t 
Country.” 
fhe Rev. Professor Hoppus has nearly completed his new work, “ Tue Conti- | 
NENT IN 1855,” with Remarks on the state of Protestantism in France, Germany, | 
and Belgium. 
Phe Countess of Blessington has a new work, which is nearly ready for the 
ress. : 
\irs. Shellev’s new novel is, Wwe be lieve, nearly com] le ted. 
Pur Fronan Pesecraru,” which bas been delayed to complete the beautiful | 
Ulustrative engravings, is exp cled to appear towards the middle of the month, 
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A new Novel, from the pen of the author of ‘‘ Almacks Revisited,” is in thie 
press. 

“ Tue Pepesrrian’s Tour turovucn Wat FS, ”? with illustrations, is nearly ready, 

Mr, Bulwer’s new dramas, ‘“‘ Cromwe tt,” and “ Tue Ducugss peta VaLuirne 
may be expected speedily. 

The Report of the Commissioners, Sir David Barry and Dr. Corrie, on the Me- 
dical Charities of Ireland. 

A new and improved edition of Dr. Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon. 

Revolutions in Spain, from 1808 to 1836, by W. Walton. 

Vandaleur, a novel. 

A Biographical, Historical, and Chronological Dictionary of Remarkable Persons 
and Occurrences connected with the Art of Typography, by C. H. Timperley, is 
announced in Parts. 

Journal of a Tour to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, with a Series of Twenty- four 
Illustrations, from drawings taken on the spot, comprising the most interesting 
views of the country between Grand Cairo and Beirout, by F. Arundale. 

The Biography of the Early Church, by the Rev, R. W. Evans, M.A., author of 

‘ The Rectory of Valehead.” 

Unele Philip’s Conversation with Children about the Whale Fishery. 

Second Series of the Flowers of Loveliness, by T. Ilaynes Bayley, Esq. 

Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not for 1857, edited by F. Shoberl. 

Dr. Miilingen announces *‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” a promising title, 
as there can be no richer fund of anecdote than this profession offers. 

Washington Irving, we rejoice to see, is again coming forth with “ Astoria,” in 
three volumes, the nature of which is not stated. 

Mr. John Weale’s Catalogue of Books on Architecture and Engraving, with 
several Drawings and Prints, collected in England, and on the Continent, Sept. 
1836, 

Mr, John Millard announces a History of the British Museum, containing an 
analysis of its contents, with biographical sketches of the past and present officers 
of the establishment, and a copious digest of the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ; with plates and portraits. 

In the press, and will be published next month, Facts and Observations on the 
Eficacy of Galvanism, in the Cure of Indigestion, Torpid and Obstructed Liver 
and Bowels, Asthma, Xc. Third edition. 

Also, the History of the Chemical and Medical Powers of Galvanism, in Chronic 
Diseases. With Illustrations; third edition, By M. La Beaume, Medical Gal- 
vanist to the King, F.L.S., Member of the Medico- Philanthropic Society of Paris, 
awe. AC, 

Introduction to Medical Botany, Srd edition. By T. Castle, M.D., F.L.S. 

Linnwan System of Botany, illustrated and explained. By T. Castle, M.0., 
r.L.S. 

British Flora Medica, Part VI. By B. H. Barson, F.L.S,, and T. Castle, M.D., 
F okie 


FINE ARTS 


Ryal’s Portraits of Eminent Conservative Statesmen. 


The first portrait in this second part is that of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 
It is engraved, and most beautifully, by W. M. Motes, from a painting by Pickers- 
will, R.A. ‘The head and the brow of this nobleman is finely developed, and should 
seem, as it really is, the seat of high intellect and a comprehensive understanding. 
The expression of bis features is extremely gentlemanly, Notwithstanding factious 
vituperation, England is still, and justly, proud of him. The next portrait is 
that of the Right llon. Lenry Lord Viscount Sidmouth. It is well engraved ; 
vet, asa whole, it hardly does that highly-gifted nobleman justice. The attitude 
is neither im} sing or grace ful, Novw ithtanding this unpre possessing portrait, 
we may truly say of bien, in the words of his short biography, ** Ilis great object 
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has ever been to promote his country’s moral and political welfare, and to control 
and direct its moral and political force ; and he may, in truth, afford to the states- 
men of the present day such a beacon-light as might enable them to hold the vessel 
of state on a safe and steady course, despite the breakers of agitation, and the 
sunken and dangerous rocks of infidelity and republicanism.” The third portrait 
is that of Sir William Webb Follett, M.P., and both the painter, Chalon, R.A., 
and the engraver, Ryall, have shown great talent in the mutual production, It is 
a fine specimen of art, and must be gratifying to every person who knows the pa- 
triotic knight. We hail this publication with the greatest pleasure ; it is the right 
sort of thing, and shows well the munificence of that party who is their country’s 
best friends. A Whig or a Radical attempt of the same nature would be an ab- 
solute failure, 





As connected with the fine arts, we see by the “ John Lull,” that that clever 
artist, Mr. Stanfield, has been offered knighthood, and that he most respectfully 
declined the well-merited honour. This redounds most highly to the party offering 
and that deferring ; for we would not willingly believe the refusal was definite. We 
presume it was on the occasion of Mr, Stantield taking his memorable picture of the 
‘* Bate of Trafalgar” to the palace, for his Majesty's inspection, 


Se 
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THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garpen.—It was the opinion of three of the most acute and sagacious 
critics of our country, one of them, perhaps, possessed of greater imaginative 
powers than any poet of bis age, Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt, that Shakspeare’s 
plays were more fitted for the closet than the stage. Whether this opinion be well 
founded or not as regards a/i Shakspeare’s plays, //amlet most assuredly suffers much 
by being transferred to the theatre. The character of Hamlet is hardly capable of 
being palpably brought before us. Why? Because its reality is in the mind, “It 
is we who are Hamlet. Whoever bas become thoughtful and melancholy through 
his own mishaps, or those of others,—whoever has borne about with him the clouded 
brow of reflection, and thought himself ‘ too much i’ the sun,"—whoever has seen 
the golden lamp of day dimmed by envious mists arising in his own breast, and 
could find in the world before him only a dull blank, with nothing left remarkable 
in it; he who bas felt his mind sink within him, and sadness cling to his heart like 
a malady ; who has had his bopes blighted and his youth staggered by the apparitions 
of strange things ; who cannot be well at ease while he sees evil hovering near him 
like a spectre, whose powers of action have been eaten up by thought ; he to whom 
the universe seems infinite, and himself nothing; whose bitterness of soul makes 
him careless of consequences, and who goes toa play as his best resource to shove off, 
to a second remove, the evils of life by a mock representation of them ;—this is the 
true Hamlet.” It is, therefore, no disparagement to an actor to say, that in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet he fails. An actor must impress on the spectator whut he delivers 
by a splendid exaggeration of manner, action, and emphasis. The passions and 
actions of humanity must be viewed on the stage, as if through a powerful micros- 
cope. Virtue there becomes more lovely, and vice more disgusting. Now Hamlet, 
‘* the most amiable of misanthropes,” is pensive and sad, wrapped up in his own 
reflections, only thinking aloud—he bas no one to talk to—the moment an actor in 
this character addresses his hearers, the illusion is dispelled, and Hamlet the Dane 
sinks into a mouther of verses, It cannot be a matter of surprise that this mighty 
effusion of the greatest of all dramatists, should be a popular character to perso- 
nifty with all our greatest actors, nor that they should not satisfy the canons of criti- 
cism. John Kemble, in the height of bis fame, was said to fail from a want of ease 
and variety ; Hazlitt thought Kean’s Hamlet too splenetic and rash; Macready is 
unhappy in the poetry of the part. Charles Kemble, of late years, has attempted 
the character, and when we add, with no better success, we do not mean to 
depreciate the performance of this able actor: it is a performance full of 
unquestionable beauties, calm, quiet, unobtrusive, but perbaps its chiel characteristic 
is care ; he never runs over a passage with rapidity to produce a striking effect, he 
speaks with a due reverence for his author, never regarding the divinest passages 
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ever written as things to play tricks. with—introducing no jokes, and but few sudden 
changes. As a piece of mere tragic acting—as the representation of a prince affect- 
ed by the death of a most beloved father, and the cruel heartlessness of a mother, 
suffering under the loss of a kingdom, who is haunted by his father’s ghost, disclos- 
ing that the usurper of his crown and the husband of his mother, is his parent’s 
murderer, and goading the son to revenge, it is nearly perfect: but the princely 
gentleness, the beautiful relapse from individual grief to abstract musing, the glow- 
ing and fervent sense of pleasure with which the rigour of the destinies is occa- 
sionally beguiled, the gracetul dalliance with fate, the fearful parleying with mortal 
instruments and unearthly counsellors, these, and the gentle philosop hy and terrible 
passions which struggle in the mind of Hamlet, are not to be found in Charles Kem- 
ble’s representation—occasional glimpses of them we meet with, but then suddenly 
the actor appears to despair of embodying that intellectual part of the poet’s creation. 
‘The best scenes in the performance are the play scene, the rebuking the officious 
inquiries of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and the closet scene, which last was a 
most effective and impressive piece of acting ; the beautiful and passionate soliloquy 
with which the second act closes, was the best spoken lines in the part. Mrs. W, 
West’s queen never rises to, much less above, mediocrity: she has a harshness of 
voice, which she mistakes for feeling, and acts in too masculine a style ; the cha- 
racter, although criminal, is not without sensibility and affection; for instance, in the 
beautiful apostrophe to Ophelia on throwing flowers into the grave. Miss Turpin’s 
representation of Ophelia is evidently as distressing to herself as to the audience, 
and would be intolerable, were it not for the sweetness, with which she sings some 
passages of the music. Mr. Tilbury played Polonius, and sadly vulgarised the con- 
ception of Shakspeare; this gentleman is by no means: equal to the representation 
of the old men of the legitimate drama; he should confine bimself to his original 
line of characters, for although he sometimes extracts slight applause from the gods, 
he invariably possesses the silent censure of the judicious. Mr. H. Wallack’s Ho- 
ratio, like every thing this gentleman does, was an extremely careful and sensible 
piece of acting. 

The addition of Messrs. Macready, Farren, Webster, and Mrs. Glover to Mr. 
Osbaldiston’s present company will render it one of the most effective réles we have 
had for several years, while his determination to uphold the legitimate drama with 
such a company will command success :—hitherto the houses have been exceedingly 
crowded. With every good wish for Mr. Osbaldiston, we must remark, that his 
wardrobe is sadly in want of new dresses; the eye as well as the mind needs beauty 
and freshness. We also think that panto mime ought to be confined to its legitimate 
season, Christmas, 


Tur Haymanxet.—The tragedy of Jon, and the comedy of The Twelfth Night, 
have attracted crowded audiences to this house during the last month: this, in 
itself, is a sufficient answer to the reiterated charge of false taste brought against 
the »resent generation. The performance of V iola, in the Twelfth Night, by Miss 
E, Tree, is correct and fascinating in the extreme, and forcibly reminded us of her 
yet unforgotten sister, Mrs, Bradshaw, in the same character. When the conc eption 
of the entire part is so perfect, it is almost unnecessary to point out any of its ex- 
cellencies, but that which charmed us most was, when the truth flashes across 
Viola’s mind, that Olivia has fallen in love with her in disguise,—the expression of 
archness, pride, and mischief, all commingled, with which Miss Tree struts off the 
stage was Inimitable. Webster's Malvolio, in which part he cast off many of bis 
ordinary peculiarities, was a spirited piece of acting. Sir Andrew Aguecheek was 
admirably represented by Buckstone, who in manner, action, and dress, well con- 
ceived the “ foolish knight :”—the duel scene was irresistibly ludicrous. ‘The little 
that Maria has to do was exceedingly well done by the clever Mrs. Humby, whose 
by-play in this and almost every other of her characters, is unequalled by any of 
her female contemporaries. Miss ‘Taylor was not so happy as usual in Olivia; this 
lady invariably suffers when brought into contrast with Miss Tree. 


The Exctisn Orrra Hovse.—A new opera, by an English composer, The 
Pacha’s Bridal, by Mr. Romer, and a new singer, Mr. L. etiler, have been the fruits 
of the last month, The success of the opera is, we think, owing more to the ex- 
cellence of the singing, than the composition of the music. There i is nothing ori- 
ginal or characteristic in the music, which is in general, however, happily adapted 
to the words. ‘The singing of Miss Shirriff and Mr. Wilson was exceedingly good, 
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particularly the former, in a very pretty song in the first acta I know a lone 
retana tree.” It rarely falls to the lot of any candidate for public favour to rise so 
rapidly in popular opinion as Mr. Leffler has done, and we think justly, His voice 
is a sweet and rich, but nota powerful barritone: should he steadily improve, he 
will soon prove a formidable rival to Mr. HH, Phillips. : 

We have not received the expected report of the doings at the Victoria—we only 
know that it draws good houses, by the performance of popular pieces, by excellent 
actors. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Jupeine from the receipts of the customs, there is nothing to bewail 
in the aspect of our commerce, either with foreign nations or our own 


colonies. The thing most to be regretted is, that we have not more of 


the carrying trade ; the more especially as, in the event of a sudden war, 
we have not those resources to man our navy in an emergency, that 
used formerly to exist. Our shipping interest is so much involved with 
other relations, both political and commercial, and our general taxation 
presses so heavily on all labour, that we see no chance of either building 
or working our mercantile navy at a less expense than our rivals ; who, 
consequently, undersell us all over the world. The internal trade of the 
country is certainly, as a whole, flourishing; nor is agriculture in so 
entirely a depressed state as is generally represented. In Ireland, things 
are certainly bad enough; but whilst the miserable agitation that is 
afflicting the country is permitted to be carried on with impunity, capital 
will be driven from, instead of invited to, that country. We shall, how- 
ever, still triumph over all our difficulties ; and we sce no signs, not- 
withstanding temporary embarassments, of England being ever less than 
the a the most prosperous, and the most powerful nation of the 
‘arth, 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Wednesday, 28th of September. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FORTIGN STOCKS, 

Bank Stock, shat.—Consols for Account, Portuguese Regency, Five per Cent., 49.. 
88 one-half. — Three per Cent., Reduced, Columbian Bonds, 1824, 23.— Dutch, Two and 
89 one-quarter.—Three and a Half per Cent, a Half per Cent., 51 three-quarters.-Spanish 
Reduced, 97 seven-eighths.— Exchequer Bills, Bonds, Active, 20 three-quarters, 


2 p.—India Bonds, 5. 


Mowry Marker Rerort.—During the whole of the last month there has been 
much anxiety, and no small degree of fear, in the monied interests. We are writing 
on the twenty-seventh, and we are happy to say, that the bankers and capitalists of 
the metropolis have got over another week of great consternation, without any ap- 
pearance of a crisis. Still, there has been a great falling off, in all manner of public 
securities, principally to be attributed to the late decision of the Bank, as to raising 
its rate of interest on discounts to 5 per cent. We think that the Bank did wisely 
by coming to this resolution, and also that they acted prudently in refusing the 
American Liverpool Bills. We must not permit the wholesome gold circulation to 
be jockeyed out of the country. However, Consols during the close of last month 
have declined so low as 877, and the New Three per Cents to 967. Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Brazilian Stock so low as hardly to be worth quoting. Of course, their 
own political events are mainly instrumental to this. Government has endeavoured 
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56 Bankrupts. 


to sustain the English market, by ordering the Sinking Fund to be applied to the 
purchase of Exchequer Bills, and also by raising the interest on them from 21 to 
3 percent. The strong symptoms of a monetary crisis, render it a matter of pru- 
dence on the part of the banker to sell stock, in order to supply himself with a 
sufficiency of Bank notes and gold, to meet a run. The probabilities that the 
pressure for money will increase, are sufficiently obvious, the more so as the expor- 
tation of gold and silver continues, in spite of all the efforts of the Bank to stop the 
drain. ‘The amount of gold in the Bank coffers was, at the close of last month, short 
of six millions. We have, however, notwithstanding these dismal indications, the 
greatest reliance on the resources and the elasticity of the country, and we trust that 
all classes will be able to eat their Christmas dinner, and meet their Christmas bills, 
with alacrity, The above was is the state of the funds on the 28th ult. 


———EEe a 


BANKRUPTS., 


FROM AUGUST 23, TO SEPTEMBER 23, 1856, INCLUSIVE. 








Aug. 23.—H. and T. Stevens, Newington 
Causeway, Surrey, drapers.—S. Michael, Great 
Ciyde Street, Glasgow, warehouseman.—W. 
and T. Toplis, Nottingham, drapers.—S. Hol- 
land, Nottingham, lace maker.—C. H. Greeu- 
how, North Shields, ship broker.—W. Thur- 
tell, Wighton, Norfolk, miller.—R. Park, 
Kingston-upor-Hall, underwriter. 

Aug. 26.— D. Jones, Liverpool, auctioneer. 
C. Evans, Manchester, banker.—G. Collier, 
Wellington, Shropshire, mercer.—T. Bowlder, 
Shrewsbury, perfumer.—B. M. Crook, Chel- 
tenham, draper. 

Aug. 30.—J. W. Coster, George’s Place, 
Hollaway, colourman.—J. Wilks, Watling 
Street, Irish linen warehouseman.—R. Rogers, 
Pitfield Street, Hoxton, linen draper.—J. B. 
Hedges, Croydon, grocer.—J. Smith, Goldsmith 
Street, warehouseman.—W. C. Hobson, Dub- 
lin, mapseller.—E. Johnson, Lostock, Gralam, 
Cheshire, tanner. —W. Johnson, Wincham, 
Cheshire, tanner. 

Sept. 2.—L. Hyman and 8. Levi, Plymouth, 


jewellers.—J. Savill, Holborn Bridge, baker.— 


J. Twist, Selby, Yorkshire, timber merchant. 
T. and H. D. Beale, Birmingham, saddlers. 

Sept. 6.-—J. Loader, Hungerford Street, 
Strand, furnishing ironmonger.—J. C. Geyde, 
Dawlish, Devon, music seller.—E. Mason, 
Manchester, hosiery manufacturer.—H. Sad- 
ler, Bristol, wine and spirit seller.—P. Gans, 
Manchester, cotton spinner.—J. Milner and J, 
Capper, Sheffield, stove-grate maunfacturers,— 
J. Moxon, Manchester, hosier.—T. Williams, 
Bristol, tailor.—W. Crosley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, builder.—J. Chesterton, Worcester, vic- 
tualler. 

Sept. 9.—J. Alps, Basinghall Street, hosier. 
—J. Jackson, Colnbrook, draper.—R. Smith, 
Regent Street, wollen draper.—T. Young, 
Nailson, Somersetshire, draper.—W. H. How- 
ard, Cheltenham, upholsterer.—-G, Stevenson, 


Newport, Monmonthshire, builder.—J. Con 
nington, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder,— 
W. H. Gali, Bristol, builder.—S. Martin, Not- 
tingham, joiner. 

Sept. 13.—J. H. Swan, Ryde, [sle of Wight, 
hatter.—J. Hayes, Clapton-terrace, surgeon, 
W. Crosby, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, builder. 
J. Charters, Manchester, joiner.—J. V. Jose, 
Reeds, Cornwall, coal merchant.—T. Row- 
landson, Liverpool, victualler.—R. Meaden, 
Manchester, innkeeper.—T. Hill, Uppingham, 
Rutlandshire, woolstapler—J. T. Hill, Up- 
—, Rutlandshire, woolstapler.—T. H. 

Jobbs, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, innkeep- 
er.—J. Banks, Keswick, Cumberland, black 
lead pencil manufacturer.—W. Poulton, Broad 
Leaze, Wiltshire, cattle salesman. 

Sept. 16.—-W. T. Weston, Sonth Audley 
Street, Grosvenor Square, coal merchant.— 

» W. Williams, Gerard Street, Soho, grocer. 
J. A. Molteno, Pall Mall, printseller.—F. W. 
Jackson and T. Wiliams, Bristol, woollen- 
drapers.—W. Bruorton, jun., Gloucester, auc- 
tioneer and appraiser.—J. Menham, Stone- 
house, Devon, shipowner.—T. R. Furniss, 
Bolton, Lancashire, jeweller.—J. Looker, Ox- 
ford, scrivener. 

Sept. 20.—J. Wicks, Basinghall Street, ware- 
honseman.—C. Perry, Billiter Street, Leaden- 
hall Street, dealer in watches. — C. Aders, 
Crutched Friars, merchant.—T. Welch and J. 
Sells, New Islington, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ners.—G. and T. Francis, Jun., Cambridge, corn 
merchants.—J. Teasdale and J. A. Swales, 
Sheffield, timber merchants. 

Sept. 23.—J. Christmas and W. Hart, Church 
Passage, Rotherhithe, cement manufacturers. 
—R. Speechly, Fenchurch Street, commission 
avent.—J. H. Walduck, Birmingham, wine 
dealer. — G. Rickards, Upton-npon-Severn, 
Worcestershire, malster.—G. Lawton, York, 
dealer.—J. Watts, Bristol, bootmaker. 
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New Patents. a7 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed tothe North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The dails range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 


the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


result of the most frequent observations, The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 





























1836. | ne’| AMES | Prevailing [Rain | 
. of in | sad , 
Tiee.| Macem. Winds. oe Prevailing Weather. 
Aug. 
23 61-53 29,614-29,54 N. 515 (Cloudy, raining generally all the day. 
24 61-47 30.05-29,83) N.E. 875 (Generally clear, except the morning. 
25 66-43 30,07-29 08) S.E. (Generally cloudy. 
26 61-46 29,92-29,900' W.b.S. Aftern clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in the morn, 
27 69-42 29,89-29,85) S.W. 05 |Morn. clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in the even. 
28 64-52 20,93-20,88) S.E. 05 (Generally cloudy, rain in the morn, and aftern, 
29 66.44 30,02-29,99) W.b. S. 325 |Gene rally clear, except the evening. 
30 67-50 30,07-30,06! S.W. Generally clear, except the afternoon. 
31 71-52 30,01-29,94) S.W., Generally clear, 
Sept. | | 
1 68-44 29,83-20,73 S.W. Generally clear. 
2 67-49 29,75-20,06 W.b.S. 025 Morning cloudy, otherwise clear, rain in morn. 
3 64-49 20,85-20,59 5.W. 075 ‘Generally clear. 
4 67-52 29,36-29,32! Ss. 025 Cloudy, rain in the morning and evening. 
5) 60-50 29,52 29, 12) W. b. S. 125 Generally clear, except the morning. 
6 59-47 29,36-29,16 W.b. S. 075 (Clondy, a violent storm of thunder and lightning. 
7 59-47 29,69-29,50 N.E.&W.bN. ,3 iGenerally clear. 
8 G0-48 29,70-29,65 W.b. N. Generaily clear. 
9 57-47 29,79-29,665 W.b.S. Generally cloudy, except the afternoon. 
10 56-39 29,83-29,72) Ww. 375 (Generally clear, except the morn. a shower of rain. 
11 57-40 29,80-29,86, W. b. N. Generally cloudy, with showers of rain. 
12 59-47 29,08-20,90 ie a | Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
13 57-50 30,01 20,06) N. 04 |Gen, cloudy, afew drops of rain in the morning. 
14 59-46 30,95-30,03 N. b. W. | Morning clondy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
15 59-43 30,06-30,05| N.b. E. 0125 Generally clear. 
16 59-47 30,02-29,08| N.& N.E. | 05) (Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear, 
7 59-46 30,01-29,97 N. 025 |Generally clear, 
18 61-48 29,91-29,91 N. Generally clear. 
19 59-45 20,89-29,87 N.W. Generally cloudy. 
20 59-45 20,90-29,88 W. Generally cloudy, a shower of rain in the even. 
91 53-36 30,09-20,00 N. W. 075 |Generally cloudy. 
29 55-30 30,17-30,10 N.W.& W.b.S pet | 
Edmonton. Cuarkces Henry Avams. 


NEW PATENTS. 


N. Bailey, of Leicester, Leicestershire, Frame Smith, for certain improvements 
in, or additions to, machinery for manufacturing stocking-fabric, August 1st, 6 
months. 

J. T. Betts, of Smithfield Bars, in the city of London, Rectifier, for improve- 
ments in the process of preparing spirituous liquors in the making of brandy. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. August 3rd, 6 months. 

W. Flockton, of the Spa Road, Bermondsey, Surrey, Turpentine and Tar Dis- 
tiller, for certain improvements in preserving timber. August 5rd, 6 months, 

J. Archibald, of the parish of Alva, in the county of Stirling, Scotland, Manu- 
facturer, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for carding wool, and 
doffing, straightening, piecing, roving, and drawing rolls or cardings of wool. 
August 4th, 6 months. 

Sept. 1836.—voL. XVIL—NO. LXVI. I 
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58 Learned Societics. 


R. R. Reinagle, of Albany Street, Regent’s Park, Middlesex, Esquire, for im- 
provements in the construction of carriages for the conveyance of persons, and 
goods or merchandise. August 6th, 6 months. 

T. Binns, of Mornington P lace, Ilampstead Road, Middiesex, Engineer, for 
improvements in railways, and in the steam-engines to be used thereon, and for 
other purposes. August 6th, 6 months, 

T. J. Fuller, of the Commercial Road, Limehouse, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, 
for a new or improved screen for intercepting or stopping the radiant heat arising 
or proceeding from the boilers and cylinders of steam-engines. August 9th, 
6 ——. 

. B. Smith, of Salford, Lancashire, Spinner, and J. Smith, of Halifax, York- 
Pr Dyer, for a certain method or methods of tentering, stretching, or keeping out 
cloth to its width, made either of cotton, silk, wool, or any other tibrous substances, 
by machinery. August 10th, 6 months. 

H. P. Parkes, of Dudley, W orcestershire, Iron Merchant, for improvements in 
flat pit-chains. August 11th, 6 months. 

1, Douglass, of Morpeth, Northumberlandshire, tope Maker, for improvements 
in the manufacture of oakum. August 11th, 2 months. 

KE. Light, of Royal Street, Lambeth, Surrey, Civil Engineer, for certain im- 
provements in propelling vessels and other floating bodies. August 11th, 
G months. 

W. Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, for improvements in the means 
of producing instantaneous ignition, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, 
August 11th, 6 months. 

RK. A. Hurlock, of Whaddon, Cambridgeshire, Clerk, for improvements in axle- 
trees. August 11th, 2 months. 

1, B. Bacon, of Regent Square, Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improvements 
in the structure and combination of certain apparatus employed in the 
and use of steam. August 13th, 6 months. 

T. Gauntley, Nottingham, Nottinghamshire, Mechanic, for certain improvements 
in machinery for making lace, and other fabrics commonly called wash machinery. 
August 15th, 6 months. 

G. Leech, of 25, Norfolk Street, in the parish of Islington, Middlesex, Carpenter, 
for a certain improved method of connecting window sashes and shutters, such as 
are usually hung and balanced by lines and counterweights with the lines by which 
they are so hung. August 15th, 6 months. 

W.F. ¢ ‘ooke, of Bellayse College, Durham, Esq., for improvements in winding 
up springs to produce continuous motion, applicable to various purposes. August 
i7th, 6 months. 

J. Hall, of Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, Middlesex, Plumber, for certain 
improvements in the manufacture of salt. August 17th, 6 months. 

F. de Tausch, of Perey Street, Bedford Square, Middlesex, Military Engineer to 
the King of Bavaria, for improvements in apparatus or mac hinery for propelling of 
vessels, for raising water, and for various other purposes. August 25th, 6 months, 


generation 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royvat Astatic Sociery.—Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair.—Captain Cogan, 
of the Indian navy, who navigated to this country the noble seventy-four gun- ship, 
the Liverpool, presented by the Imaum of Muscat to his majesty, attended and re- 
ceived from the hands of the president the diploma of an honorary member, which 
the society had unanimously conferred on his highness, in order that he might con- 
vey the same to the Imaum on his return to Muscat, whither he is now on the eve 
of sailing in command of the beautiful yacht sent to that ruler by the King of Eng- 
land, ‘The document is splendidly w ritten on royal paper, besprinkled with gold, 
rolled in silk, and finally enclosed in a velvet- covered case, sealed with the seal of 
the society. The chairman read a minute on the occasion, in which he pointed out 
the maritime power of the Imaum, whose possession on the coast, and navy, gave 
him the control of the Persian and Arabian Gulfs ; while his occupation of Zanzebar 
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enabled him, at pleasure, to put an end to the slave-trade, 65,060 annually, between 
the north-east coasts of Africa and the eastern seas. Saéed Sultan Ben Hamed may 
indeed be considered as a valuable ally to England and British India, He has already 
aided the Indian navy in putting down piracy in the Persian Gulf; and he has ex- 


_pressed his readiness to assist in abolishing the odious slave-trade, to which we have 
justailuded. Ilis own position is one of growing strength, and he is a man of great 


vigour of mind, energy, and comprehensive views. L ooking even to the Euphrates 
expedition, and to the future, when that and other Asiatic rivers may become the 
sites of competition and contest, not in science, but in war for the dominion of the 
Kast, the expediency of cultivating the best understanding with this friendly prince 
needs no demonstration; and we trust that the interchange of the courtesies we 
have mentioned will tend materially to promote this desir: able end. 

Sir C. Forbes and Col. Francklin cordially concurred in the sentiments of the 
chairman’s minute. A becoming letter was addressed to the Imaum, in which the 
committee expressed the pleasure it afforded them to approach a sovereign whose 
desire it appeared to be to introduce moral and political improvements among the 
people whom he governed; and they solicited rome him such information as might 
— the objects of the Asiatic Society, and prove beneficial to both countries, 

Captain Cogan took leave, highly gratified by his mission; and said he was con- 
vinced the compliment thus paid w ould be very acceptable to the Imaum., 


Exromoiocicat Society. 1, F. Stephens, Esq. in the chair. Various donations 
of entomological works and of insects, were announced, and thanks returned to the 
donors thereot, Several new members were elected, Various interesting species 
of insects were exhibited, including several remarkable varieties of Argynnis pa- 
phia, by Mr. Ashton; and Philanthus androgynus, lately found in Epping Forest, 
by Mr. Shuckard. Mr. Westwood called the attention of the meeting to the ravages 
committed upon turnips, broccoli, X&c. by a small species of Ap his in the market- 
gardens round London, and which had swarmed to so great an extent as to be 
highly injurious. It had not been before noticed, and was called by the gardeners 
a new kind of blight. Various suggestions were made for its destruction, such as 
limewater, tobacco-water, soap-suds, X&c. The memoirs real consisted of, 1, No- 
tices of the entomological proceedings at the meeting of the British Association at 
Bristol, communicated by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 2. Some account of the habits ot 

various lamellicorn beetles, inhabiting the East Indies, in a letter from W, I, 
Benson, Esq. to the Rev. W, Kirby. Mr. Sells made some observations upon the 
new species of silk-worm recently introduced into this country, which, from the 
small quantity of silk produced, and the brittleness of the thread, he considered 
would not be a serviceable substitute for the old species. Various other commu 
nications were made by different members, 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


We visited, on the occasion of one of its fetes, the beautiful ruralities of the 
Beulah Spa, at Norw ood, We were prepare dd for something magnificent, and out 
of the way ; but our experience went far beyond our expectations. The natural ad- 

vantages of the place alone would be more than sufficient to induce a frequent pil 
grimage to it; but when these are combined with its health giving mineral waters, 
and the elegant amusements provided for the company, it ought and does command 
a great and “well-deserved patronage. This place must be sure to be appreciated ; 
and now, when its foliage is beginning to assume the rich tints of autumu, the view 
must be beautiful beyond description, Whilst the declining year yet affords time 
and opportunity of weather, we entreat our friends, for once, to visit this place——to 
go there repeatedly after, will re quire no entreaty, either from us, or from any other 
person. 


Foss s—Dr. Klippstein, a German savant, who has been long devoted to geo 
logy, and who directs the researches in the environs of Alzei, (a little town of the 
Rhine Hesse,) has lately made a discovery. On digging ewenty-ciaht feet under 
the soil, near Eppelsheim, and a league from the Alzer, his workmen found a head 
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of the Dinotherium giganteum, in perfect preservation. This is probably the most 
colossal of all antediluvian animals, and the existence of which was first pointed out 
by the learned zoologist, Dr. Caup. This head is six feet long, and three and a balf 
broad. Near the head was also found a shoulder bone, supposed to belong to the 
same animal, both of which remains have not been met with elsewhere. Also, at 
one thousand feet below the surface, in the mines of Anzin, an entire fossil palm 
tree has been found in an uright position. Its roots pierced the soil to a depth of 
several feet ; its trunk measured thirty-six feet in diameter ; and it is to be brought 
to the Museum of Natural History in the Jardin des Plantes, Professor Gosspert, 
of Breslau, who has long and laboriously sought for a fossil flower among the lignites 
of Wetteravia, announces that he has at last been successful, having procured one 
with its anthera covered with pollen, the grains of which may be distinguished. 


Divinc Apraratus.—The use of Dean’s diving apparatus has recently been 
curiously productive off Spithead. An iron forty-two pounder has been fished up 
from the Royal George ; and from between that vessel and the wreck of the Edgar, 
two handsome brass pieces, a forty-two and an eighteen pounder, and also another 
iron gun, and part of a third, of the same material. The latter appear to be of great 
age, (the entire one fourteen feet long,) constructed of thin iron bars, and loaded 
with stone shot. They appear to have rested on wooden stocks, and to have moved 
on slides. The brass cannon are of the time of Henry VIII., and weigh, severally, 
4377 and 2622 Ibs. ; the larger bearing the royal arms, with roses and fleurs-de-lis ; 
the smaller the rose only, and inscribed, “ Colveryn Bastard.” 


Frencu Sreamens.—A grand French enterprise of steamers in the Mediteranean 
is nearly completed. Ten of them, each of five hundred tons, and magnificently 
fitted up on English models, are in the port of Marseilles, ready to commence the 
service, There are to be two lines, one from Marseilles to Constantinople, the other 
from Athens to Alexandria, They will intersect each other at the little island of 
Syra, and exchange passengers and despatches. Between Marseilles and Constan- 
tinople they will touch at Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Messina, Malta, Syra, 
and Smyrna, The departures will be so managed that three times per month three 
steamers, one coming from Marseilles, the second from Constantinople and Smyrna, 
and the third from Alexandria, will arrive at the central station at Syra; so that a 
person at Marseilles can receive on the twenty-ninth day an answer to a letter 
written to Constantinople or Alexandria, while at present forty-five or fifty days are 
employed in going and returning between Marseilles and either of those places. 


Tron Smevtinc.—At the late meeting of the British Association in Bristol, Mr. 
Mushet exhibited some specimens of malleable iron, which he prepared by a pecu- 
liar process, and gave an exposition of his views in reference to the theory of 
smelting as usually conducted. ‘The iron, when first reduced in the upper part of 
the surface, is in the malleable state, but in its progress downwards is in virtue of 
exposure toa higher temperature, and the redundancy of charcoal it encounters, 
converted first into steel, and finally into pig metal, The new process consists in 
submitting the ore to the action alone which it experiences in the upper part of the 
furnace—that is, in restraining the heat and furnishing but a limited supply ot 
carbon ; and operating by such method, and without the use of lime, he stated that 
he was able to obtain at once, and by a single process, iron soft enough to be forged 
into nails, 


Vatvante Diamonn.—The diamond, the Saucy, the last pledge of friendship 
given by King Charles LV. to his favourite, is, it is said, likely to be purchased by 
the French government, who are desirous of having the most valuable collection of 
diamonds which can be obtained. The government, hitherto, has not offered a very 
large sum, but itis said that the diamond in question is valued by weight at five hun- 
dred thousand francs, and the jeweller’s price would be eight hundred thousand 
francs. 


Vatuante Lisrartes or AxcientsManvscripts.—The Chapter of the Cathedral 
at Vercelli, in Piedmont, possesses an extremely rich and precious collection of an- 
cient manuscripts on vellum ; and there is a similar library at Novara, They aro 
known to the curious by the notice given of them by the Padre Andres, but access 
to these treasures is extremely difficult. 
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Newspaper Sratistics.—There are in Spain only 12 newspapers ; in Portugal, 
17; in Switzerland, 36; in Belgium, 62; in Denmark, 80; in Austria, 8%; in 
Russia and Poland, 84; in Holland, 150; in England, 274; in France, 254; in 
Prussia, 288; and in the other German States, 505; in Australia, 9; in Africa, 12%; 
in Asia, 27; and in America, 1,138. The number of newspapers published in 
Europe, is 2,148. 


Merroroioc y.—According to the observations of M. Peltier, the greater part of 
the clouds of last year were electrical, and almost all of these positively so. This year, 
almost all the clouds are neutral, and those few which are electric, have the negative 
fluid. M., Peltier earnestly invites those who possess the opportunities, to extend 
observations of this nature in mountainous countries. 


German Lirerature.—The number of works produced annually in Germany is 
7,882. In 1828 there were only 5,654. from this time till 1831 about the same. 
The number of philosophical works has been reduced nearly one-half during the 
last fifty years, while those relating to trade and manufactures, published in 1786 
and 1856 are in the proportion of one to eight. It appears, therefore, that the 
Germans are, in a great measure, delivered from that mania fur philosophical sys- 
tems which was so rite among them during the two last centuries, and that for the 
last fifty years the commercial and industrial sciences have occupied the greater part 
of their attention, 


Suptime Matnematicar Catcviations.—What a noisy creature would a man 
be were his voice, in proportion to bis weight, as loud as that of a locust! A locust 
can be heard at the distance of one-sixteenth of a mile. The golden wren is said 
to weigh but half an ounce; so that a middling-sized man would weigh down not 
short of 4,000 of them ; and it must be strange if a golden wren would not outweigh 
four of our locusts. Supposing, therefore, that a common man weighs as much as 
16,000 of our locusts, and that the note of a locust can be heard one-sixteenth of a 
mile, a man of common dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limb, ought to be 
able to make himself heard at the distance of 1,600 miles ; and when he sneezed, 
‘“‘ his house ought to fall about his ears!” Supposing a flea to weigh one grain, 
which is more than its actual weight, and to jump one anda half yards, a common 
man of one hundred and fifty pounds, with jumping powers in proportion, could 


jump 12,800 miles, or about the distance from New York to Cochia China,  Aris- 


tophanes represents Socrates and his disciples as deeply engaged in calculations of 
this kind, around a table on which they are waxing a flea’s legs to see what weight 
it will carry in proportion to its size, but he does not announce the result of their 
experiments, 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 
THE LATE NATHAN MAYER ROTHSCHILD, 


The following memoir of this extraordinary man was published in the “ Agri- 
culturist,” as a more correct one than any which had previously appeared :— 

The present object of our remarks was the third son of the late Mayer Anselme 
Rothschild, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Mayer Anselme was intended originally for 
the priesthood of his persuasion, but was, by desire of his father, placed in a mer- 
cantile house in Hanover, This alteration in his early prospects was, to a very 
strong degree, in opposition to the bias of his own inclinations ; but, with the acute- 
ness of the members of his faith, he turned the change to good account, and thus 
became the founder of the eminent house of Rothschild. 

The changes in the dynasties of the’ princely houses of Germany, which may be 


traced to the influence of the French revolution of 1792, soon reduced the inferior 


princes of Germany literally to a state of painful obligation to the leading members 
of the Hebrew persuasion, who so long had been treated with scorn and contumely 
in the cities of the European continent. 
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The progress of civil and foreiga warfare on the Continent gave an amazing power 
to the despised race, who, however, ou several occasions, by their actions evinced 
to their oppressors a great degree of the milk of buman kindness; and in many in- 
stances, by their probity, obtained the confidence of the chief houses of Germany, 
In confirmation of these opinions the ‘ Journal du Commerce”? says that- 

“* Maver Anselme, although Le did not renounce his taste for science, did his 
commercial duties with skill ‘and success. The Landgrave, since Elector of Hesse, 
tried his intelligence and his probity ; he trusted several important affairs to him, 
and appointed him, in 1801, banker to his court. He had not placed his confidence 
in vain, for he was repaid by immense services. During the domination of Napoleon 
in Germany his private fortune was saved by the devotedness of his banker. At 
the same time the house of Rothschild became one of the most celebrated in Ger- 
many. M.de Dalburg, in conformity with the intentions of Napoleon, who wished 
to see the Jews enfranchised, caused M. Rothschild to enter into the electoral col- 
lege. But after the French had evacuated Germany a re-action took place against 
that nation, and once more the Jews of Frankfort, whatever their rank or whatever 
their fortune, were confined to their dirty quarter, and excluded from every public 
mee ting ; scarcely has a month passed since ove of the Rothschilds obtained ad- 
mission into the Casino. 

‘* Mayer Anselme died in 1812, leaving for inheritance to his sons not only an 
immense fortune and unbounded credit, but also the example of bis life and wise 
counsels, which bas been religiously followed, He especi: ally recommended them 
to remain united, and it is sufficiently known whether they followed his advice, 
After the fall of Napoleon, the sv stem of credit which originated ia England be- 
came general throughout the C ontinent, and with that system all its abuses and the 
mania of loans. ‘The Rothschilds were called to take part in the financial re-orga. 
uization of Austria, The Austrian effects which they put into circulation in 1825 
will remain so until 1840, In the year 1817 Prussia borrowed 13,000,000 from the 
house of Frankfort. ‘The five brothers have taken part in most of the great financial 
affairs of France, of England, and almost every country. They have formed among 
themselves an invincible phalanx. By themsélves, or by their agents, they have 
exercised a great control over the principal places in Europe, and, faithful to their 
habit, never to undertake anything se} arately, and to concert all their operations, 
they have followed one unvaried and identical system. T heir power was such, that 
at one time they were free to make either peace or w ar.” 

We have drawn so largely upon the columns of the “ Journal du. Commerce,” 
because we believe that they present a tolerably accurate picture of the early days 
of the first founder of the gigantic house of Rothschild. However, in this hasty 
sketch we do not intend to compromise our own private opinions upon the subject. 
But turning from this nec essary digression to the more immediate history of the 
late Mr. Rothschild, we understand, on pretty good authority, that he was born 
somewhere about the end of the year 1775, or the early part of the year 1770; 
consequently he must have about entered his sixtieth year, His education was un- 
doubtedly of a mercantile character ; and just at the period when the rage for British 
prints became prevalent upon the German continent. Mr. Nathan May er Roths- 
child came to this country, and after a short sojourn in London, settled in Man- 
chester, about the end of the vear 1799 or the early part of 1800, as a dealer in 
prints, Xc., where he acquired.a great deal of contidence from the probity of his 
conduct. The celebrated Berlin decrees of the year 1808 interrupted his trade; but, 
with the restless ambition that so particularly distinguished his character, he came 
to London in the early part of the year 1809, and, in two or three different residen- 
ces, continued his dealings in the Manchester trade. He finally settled in New 
Court, St. Switbin’s Lane, and gradually withdrew himself from that description of 
commerce, and entered into the bullion and foreign banking business, which the 
eventful times, aided by the information that he alw ays received from his brothers, 
soon fostered into the highest degree of prosperity. About the year 1812-15 his 
monetary transactions acquire «da considerable degree of notoriety. In fact, he 
rose upon the ashes, as it were, of the Goldsmids, and accumulated an enormous 
property by the aid that he afforded to Bonaparte in the importation of bullion to 
France, tor which he had a carte blanche from Napoleon, and of which it has been 
hinted that he availed himself to serve the British government. This we state 
without prejudice. His greatest trial was in the year 1822, when 1 ee French crossed 
the Bidassea, which event caused a fall in Consols from $4 to 72; had he closed his 
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concerns at this period, he confessed he should have lost 800,000/., not from the 
fall in Consols, but from a recent purchase he had made of a million of Spanish 
Stock. Mr. Rothschild, however, stood his ground, and even the grand crisis of 
1824 to 1826 left the house of Rothschild unshaken. The bank notes of England 
inundated every place ; the capitalists rivalled each other as to who should grant the 
greatest credit. The unexpected changes which took place in the constitutions of 
Southern America cost immense sums to Europe. In the midst of so many un- 
favourable circumstances, the house of Rothschild suffered no loss. By a hap py 
chance, no bill of exchange drawn on that house was at that epoch in circulation. 
The most important houses, such as that of Goldsmid, of London, and M, M. Reich- 
enbach, at Leipsic, failed; two of the richest houses in Franktort suspended their 
payments; at Berlin, Benecke was ruined, Well! what has happened? asked, 


calmly, the Rothschilds. They went through unhurt, the grand financial crisis of 


the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt; they supported the still more dungerous 
recent crisis in Sp: un; they risked thirteen millions advanced to the government of 
Ferdinand, Itis true that the New Spanish Loan escaped from Lionel, who had 
left in all haste for Madrid ; but the thirteen millions were saved. 

Mr. Rothschild’s fortune, however, made a most astonishing progress after the 
peace ; and though it bas been denied that the resumption of cash payments under 
the operation of Mr. Peel’s Bill increased that gentleman's means of accumulating 
wealth, it must have given a practical governing power over the foreign exchanges 
to Mr. Rothschild and his continental correspondents, of which he was too acute a 
cambist not to avail himself. The monetary operations and the loans which the 
late Mr. Rothschild entered into with the European powers and the British Govern- 
ment, must be so fresh in the memory of our readers, that we nee “ul not rec apitulate 
them ; the few joint-stock associations with which he has been connected have been 
generally successful. It is understood that Mr. Rothschild, when he left this 
country for the joyous celebration of his eldest son’s marriage with lis niece, the 
daughter of baron Anselme Rothschild, of Frankfort, never was known to leave this 

capital so lightly engaged throughout the course of his prosperous career. We be 
lieve that one of the most eminent discount brokers has stated that at no former 
period has he known so few of that gentleman’s acceptances to be in the market, 

We understand, also, that a note has been addressed to the Bank of England, an- 
nouncing the demise of Mr. Rothschild, and, at the same time, admitting a unity of 
partne rship, so far as foreign banking and money dealings went, between the houses 
of Rothschild at London, Paris, Vienna, Frankfort, and Naples, This does not, 
however, imply but that the late capitalist carried on a great deal of indeper ndent 
business, since it is known that he has often speculated in spices, indigo, &c. His 
transactions on the Stock Exchange have always been immense, and they were so 
admirably managed, that he has frequently been known to sell a quarter of a million 
of stock, by employing a number of brokers, before the majority of the members of 
the Stock Exchange were aware of it, or the cause of the depression ; and his ope- 
rations have often rendered him the terror of the Bears of that house. Previous to 
und during the panic in Spanish Bonds in the month of May, 1835, he is supposed 
to have made an enormous sum of money, He was very secret in his operations, 
und it is supposed that he knew of the escape of Napoleon Bonaparte from Elba 
twenty-four hours before the British government, It was also his custom for years 
to keep a fast-sailing lugger on the coast, ready to sail at the shortest notice. 

In the year 1806, Mr, Rothschild married Hannah, the third daughter of Levi 
Barnett Cohen, Esq., a highly-respectable merchant, who has left some much re- 
spected scions behind him. Tbe sisters of Mrs. Rothschild married equally well, 
since one married Simeon Samuels, Esq,, and the other Moses Montefiore, Esq. By 
the union of Mr. Rothschild with Miss Cohen, he has left four sons and three 
daughters, the eldest daughter having married a son of Baron Anselme Rothschild, 
of Frankfort, whilst the eldest son married his daughter, whose marriage feast has 
too soon been changed to a scene of mourning. 

In contradiction to many rumours that have been circulated, we learn that the 
family of the deceased gentleman are fully satisfied with the surgical treatment that 
he received at the hands of Dr. Cheleus, of the University of Heidelburg, and his 
assistants, which we believe Mr. Travers confirmed. 

There are those who are without the pale of the late Mr. Rothschild’s domestic 
circle that are disposed to speak harshly of his conduct in some instances : this is 
not a subject for our discussion. We, however, find that, as a husband and a 
father, his most intimate friends have ever found him to be pre-eminent ; and, we 
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believe, that the faithful attentions of his lady during his painful illness and death- 
bed affliction, were unceasing, The filial and fraternal affection of his family we 
cannot fail to notice, and the kindness with which be always maintained as a maxim 
that it was a duty of parents to make the home of their children happy and grateful 
to them, will compound for many of his presumed errors. A letter from Frankfort, 
of July 27, in the Paris papers, says—‘‘ On the 27th Mr. Rothschild made his will. 
That document, it is said, disposes of a private fortune of 50,000,000 of florins, 
(4,280,000L. sterling,) left by the opulent banker. A family consultation tok place 
this morning, and it was agreed that the remains of the deceased should not be in- 
terred at Frankfort, although that city be the birth-place and principal seat of the 
family.” This is a matter of mere gossip. We believe, however, that it is some- 
thing near the mark. He retained his senses to the last moment, and we trust 
that the noble acts of charity which have distinguished the career of the late fortu- 
nate and gifted Rothschild, may avail his spirit at the bar of that bourne from which 
neither Jew nor Gentile shall return. ; 

The remains of Mr. Rothschild were interred in the Jewish burial-ground in 
Whitechapel. The carriages of several noblemen and most of the foreign ambas- 
sadors attended the funeral procession. When the remains of Mr. Rothschild were 
landed at the Custom-House Quay, it was discovered that the hearse which was in 
waiting to convey the deceased gentleman’s body to his residence was too small to 
admit the case which contained it. After considerable delay, and various attempts 
had been made to alter the hearse without success, a common fish-van was hired, in 
which the case, containing all that was mortal of the eminent capitalist, was depo- 
sited, and conveyed to the deceased’s counting-house in the city. 


Tur Lanpcrave or Hesse Casser. 


The Landgrave Charles of Hesse Cassel died suddenly at the Castle of Louisen- 
bend, in Denmark. He was the oldest Prince in Europe, father-in-law of the King 
of Denmark, a Field-Marshal, and Governor of the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. He was in the ninety-second year of his age, being born on the 19th of 
December, 1744, In 1766, he married the Princess Louisa of Denmark, daughter 
of Frederick V., and in 1826 celebrated, with that Princess, a matrimonial jubilee of 
sixty years. 


Vice-Apmirau Lambert. 


Vice-Admiral Lambert died lately at Thames Ditton. This officer was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the squadron stationed at St. Helena for the secure detention of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and during his command that individual died there on the 
5th of May, 1821. The island was afterwards transferred to the East India Com- 
pany, and the Admiral returned to England, and struck his flag in Januarv, 1822. 
Captain H, Lambert, a brother of the Vice-Admiral, was killed in command of bis 
Majesty’s ship Java, in a severe action with the American frigate Constitution. 
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Marvied.—At Edinburgh, John Gilbert Lan- 
der, Esq., of Gray’s Inn Square, to Eliza 
Jane, danghter of the late John Dunean, Esq., 
of Old Meidram, Aberdeenshire. 

At Hampstead Charch, Samuel Bash Toller, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, to 
Elizabeth Mellor, daughter of Mellor He- 
therington, Esq. 

At Bishop Stoke, Hants, the Rev. Charles 
Pilkington, Rector of Stockton, Warwickshire, 
to Maria, only daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Garnier, Prebendary of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, 

At Dover, Lieutenant-Colonel Bowyer, C.B. 
. Caroline, daughter of Captain Hopkinson, 

N. 

Henry Standish Barry, Esq., son of the late 
Standish Barry, Esq., of Lemlara House, 
coanty of Cork, to Angelina Anne Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late William Bran- 
der, of Morden Hall, Surrey, Esq. 


Died.—Emily, the wife of Edward Forster, 
Esq., Southend, Kent. 
At Drylaw, Captain Charles Hope Watson, 


At Hampton Court, in her 86th year, Mrs. 

Poplett, sister of the late Earl of Uxbridge. 
t Bath, aged 78, the Right Hon. the Ba- 

roness Rayleigh. 

At Greenwich, John Pond, Esq. 

At Lansdowne House, the Earl of Kerry, in 
his 26th year, 

At her house in Lisson Grove, the Right 
Hon, Lady Jane Lyon, in her 90th year. 

At Datchet, Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, 
K.C.B., G.C.H. 

Captain Sir Christopher Cole, R.N. 

Lieutenant-General Butler, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

At his house, in Tilney Street, Arthur Stan- 
hope, Esq., in his 84th year. 


